








How many of you members have been noting 
the cover designs on Good Housekeeping done 
by Alex Ross? If you have, and if you are teaching 
in the lower grades or have ever taught there, you 
will begin to recognize some of the youngsters 
you have had in classes as well as their art efforts. 
I was especially interested in the one on the 
October cover and doubly surprised when I 
opened up this magazine to find that the first ad- 
vertisement had another young lady who is work- 
ing industriously on clay modeling. 

And then turning over to page 61 in this same 
issue what should I find but an article under the 
heading “Learn From Children How to Make a 
Design.’ This article tells how children get their 
design ideas and then goes on further offering to 
grownups “‘a leaflet that shows the steps the 
children take to make their own designs.’’ The 
name of this leaflet is ‘How to Make a Design,’ 
and they tell me that if you send six cents to 
the Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York 19, they will send you one of these leaf- 
lets. Do you get the point in all this that the very 
way and manner in which you have been working 
with children and showing them how to design is 
now accepted and is pointed to with pride by one 
of the widest read women’s magazine in this 
country. Hunt up the October Good House- 
keeping magazine and just check these refer- 
ences for yourself. 


o * + 


TOYS PATTERNS FOR CHRISTMAS 


That's what you'll find in the November issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens. And they're very 
interesting too. You can get these patterns direct 
from the Better Homes and Gardens magazine 
in Des Moines, Iowa. 

And speaking of Des Moines, Iowa, the Director 
of Art for Des Moines, Bernice Setzer, will be the 
special Editor for the January Design and Decora- 
tion number. 


* . . 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Congratulations to Carl Gasslander, formerly 
Supervisor of Art for Northern Lake County, 
Indiana, and now Head of the Art Department at 
the William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. It is 
always interesting to the Secretary to note the way 
our members climb up the ladder of success, rung 
by rung. Gasslander graduated from North- 
western, received his Master’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia; taught at the Dallas Art Insti- 
tute; North Texas State Teachers College in 
Denton; Northwestern University, Evanston; 
Evanston Collegiate Institute of Illinois; Des 
Plaines Public Schools, Illinois. 
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“GOLD MINE” OF COLOR PRINTS, 
COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS, AND 
BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTIONS 


The Art Institute of Chicago, Department of 
Reproductions, has one grand little catalog which 
gives you a veritable “gold mine”’ of pictures and 
prints which you can obtain at very reasonable 
prices. They come in all sizes from the postcard 
size up to 25 by 31 inches, ready for framing. This 
is a regular department store of pictures and 
prints which you can use for study in the class or 
for the decoration of your classrooms. Not only 
does the catalog cover paintings, but it also gives 
you illustrations of sculpture, both classic and 
modern, and also one little note which fascinated 
me since Christmas cards are so difficult to obtain 
this year. Of course if you’re making your own 
nothing could be better, but if you like to have 
something a little out of the ordinary, either in the 
Currier & Ives style or maybe in the Old Masters’ 
Christmas paintings, then you will find in this 
catalog a few suggestions and possibly if you're 
“Johnny on the spot’’ you may be able to obtain 
them for use this Christmas. The cards come 
with envelopes to match. For the art teacher, 
director or supervisor who likes something a little 
out of the ordinary and a little distinctive and who 
also does not have time to make up his or her own 
cards this year, I suggest that you just take a look 
at what is available in this catalog put out by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

Now, one of these catalogs will be sent to you 
on request to the Secretary, and if you will enclose 
four cents in stamps to cover the cost of postage, 
envelope and mailing cost, this will be the entire 
charge to you. After that you will be on one of the 
most interesting pictorial shopping trips you've 
made. Just mark your request when you send in 
the four cents, Secretary of School Arts Family, 
1312 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachu- 
setts. 


* * * 


HURRAY! WASN'T IT GRAND WHEN THE 
DIMOUT WAS CALLED OFF AND THE 
LIGHTS WENT ON AGAIN? 


You members of the Family who have been 
living along the Pacific Coast and the Atlantic 
Coast certainly know what it is to work under 
dimout regulations. You never know how im- 
portant light is to life until it is restricted and kept 
at such a low intensity that one seems to be 
groping through a constant dusk. 

Well! since we have “turned on the lights 
again” I've found just the grandest history of 


light in the center of one of the Westinghouse, 


Electric & Manufacturing Company’s booklets. 
It gives the history of ‘‘Light Through the Ages,” 
starting right in with the Egyptian torch and end- 
ing up with those long tubes which you find in so 
many places today (they make me think of il- 
luminated curtain rolls). Don't miss this wonderful 
chart. I notice that Westinghouse has labeled 
these two pages as a project for pupils for informa- 
tion in identifying historical events with each of 
these light sources. Maybe there is an excellent 
idea of a project on contemporary history and art 
development that goes along step by step with 
the theory of light through the ages. 

The remainder of the book has some mighty 
interesting information about the effect of light 
on your eyes, what is meant by candle power, and 
what it costs a month to burn light bulbs of various 
wattages. You simply can’t go wrong on this. 
Once more, here’s the way to get it—cost of 
mailing and postage ten cents and you can have 









Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


it by sending ten cents in stamps or coin, which- 
ever is more convenient. I notice that a qreat 
many of the members of the Family just take a littic 
paste or glue and then stick the dime onto the 
letter that they're sending. Just send it along to 
the Secretary of School Arts Family, 1312 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


EASTERN ARTS PLANS CONVENTION 
IN 1944 


The Eastern Arts Association Council has voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically to hold the 34th 
annual Convention in the spring of 1944! 

Plans were immediately set in motion. Hote] 
Pennsylvania in New York City was chosen as the 
meeting place and Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 13, 14 and 15 selected as the time 
(Easter is the 9th). Speakers and conferences wil! 
deal with “The Realities That Challenge the 
Future of Art Education’’ which include the im. 
pact of international, national and community 
influences not only upon art education, but also 
upon the art teacher, the child and our entire 
social structure. 

It was decided to resume publication of a new 
Bulletin, the first issue to appear in January. 
It will contain the report of a special investigation 
which may come to have serious import for every 
art teacher in America! This report promises to 
be so extremely revealing that it is to serve as the 
basis for much of the Convention program. The 
January issue will also contain professional news 
items, abstracts of recent publications, Convention 
news, and ‘Opinions’ and ‘“‘Facts.’’ In connec- 
tion with the last items—is it a fact, rumor, and 
opinion, that one of the large aircraft corporations 
is employing 1000 artists for post war planning 
and what are the implications for art education? 
Of what significance is it to youthat there are 3500 
physicians in the United States who paint and 
have their own national publication named after 
the great physician-etcher Hayden, while the Art 
Department of the National Education Association 
usually numbers under 500. 

You'll want this first issue of the Bulletin! 

TODAY is the time to renew and increase your 
Faith, your activity and your membership in your 
professional activities and organizations. Sit 
down now and write a check for $3.00 to the 
Eastern Arts Association for your dues and send it 
to the secretary—Vincent A. Roy at 215 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. This will bring you 
all of the Bulletins, News Letters and the Year- 
book together with Convention privileges. 


* * * 


Member of the Family, Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Director of Art in Chicago, sends on one of 
her announcements about the Chicago High 
School Art calendar. This is the third time the 
Chicago High School art classes have combined 
to get out a beautiful linoleum block engagement 
calendar. And these calendars are going to be 
ready for delivery around December 1, so if you 
would like to have one of these I'd advise you to 
immediately send your dollar direct to Elizabeth 
Wells Robertson, Director of Art, 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. It is just the kind 
of a reference source that you will find valuable 
for your linoleum block work or any kind of de 
sign and illustration work which can be worked 
out by block printing. But don’t wait, don't 
hesitate—the moment you read this notice send it 
your order. 
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These awards from various expositions attest the wide recognition of the high quality of the 
Binney & Smith Company products 


















The trade-mark “Gold Medal” was adopted after the award of the various medals shown above. 
Company has contributed to the furtherance of school art education by developing new materials, 
the most recent services being the Young America Paints circulating exhibits and the Young Ame 
This mark of distinction will be kept foremost in mind in creating new products and educational 


For over four decades this 
new methods, and new services; 
rica Paints motion picture series. 
services for the school art field. 


CRAYOLA, a trade name which has become synonymous with SHAW FINGER-PAINT is rapidly growing in popularity with art 
crayon, was the first quality drawing crayon in the low price field, teachers as the creative medium in the true sense. SHAW FINGER- 
completely revolutionizing color work in schools. CRAYOLA is PAINT is advocated by many psychologists as helpful in occupa- 
all tho ted end ath hs Genie bn ont iia eaten. tional therapy. This modern unique medium well deserves the honor 


of bearing the trade-mark “Gold Medal.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 











* Here it is! The December Schoo! Arts—the 
APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS Number so highly 
recommended in this column last month. At that 
time reference was made to five of the contributors 
who have done so much to promote art education 
in American schools—Bradley, Wadsworth, 
Wider, Jenemann, Schubkegel. You will find 
these articles all that was prophesied, and more. 
But before turning to those particular pages, be- 
gin at the beginning—usually a wise procedure— 
and be inspired with “The Contribution of Allied 
Arts to Society’ from the Head of the Applied 
Design Department, Purdue University—Lau- 
rentza Schantz-Hansen. This will give you a very 
good background for planning a lesson, or a 
course, in applied art. It explains a lot of things 
about which we used to be ignorant. It shows 
where we started and how far we have gone in 
our appreciation of arts allied and arts applied. 
And I am sure that teachers of these same 
“applied arts’’ have it in their power to send home 
their boys and girls with an inspiration to clean 
up the backyard! Of this there is still great need. 

* Now let's take a look at the ‘Design Exhibi- 
tion at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y.,”’ 
through the eyes of Gordon Washburn, the 
Director, who says (and this is something worth 
noting): ‘There can only be designing in terms of 
definite needs, since there is no such thing as 
designing in the abstract.’’ To accomplish this 
end—the teaching of design in its all-inclusive 
application—very definite recommendations are 
made, and these you will discover as you read on 
page 113. In this same connection Charles Brad- 
ley, Director of Art Education at State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, discusses this exhibition under 
the heading “A New Approach to Teaching 
Design,’ and Elva T. Hodgin sees it as ‘an 
excellent demonstration . . . of the fundamental 
principles . . and concrete relations of art to 
essential, everyday human needs.’ Indeed it is 
true—and art teachers may well adopt it as a 
principle—that ‘‘art is the well making of neces- 
sary things.” 

*%& You may not agree with Vic Mankin, Phila- 
delphia, who in discussing the need of ‘‘Original- 
ity in Industrial Arts Education,"’ claims that orig- 
inality is suppressed by the use of files containing 
plans as teaching aids. Now we have been ad- 


vocating the collection and filing of all manner of * 


examples of art work to be used in creative design 
or what not. Now comes one with a new idea— 
new to this writer—for development of originality. 
It isa thoughtful presentation and contains a basic 
idea for individual cases. Read it. Page 117. 


* The Buffalo Museum of Science, under the 
direction of Ruth V. Weierheiser, has been con- 
verted into a hive of activity during the summer 
months. Too many of our American educational 
and historical institutions have been looked upon 
by active boys and girls as veritable graveyards. 
The ‘“Do-Something Club” in Buffalo has given 
the young folks—75 of them in a group—some- 
thing to do with their hands and their time which 
has made them healthier mentally and physically, 
and given them a new interest in life. A well 
organized craft program pays dividends to any 
institution. 


BOOK 


(Clean 4@)6)° 
DREAM 


APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor School Arts Magazine 


Tus is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicratt, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 

What Art Instructors 

and Supervisors Say 


This is the finest, most practical art text 
I have ever seen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
a copy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals." 

398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 


Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 
amazing art book. 


Formerly $ Geo 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 


wow 
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THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


 IMTERMATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 

Top honors for 20 years—Professional methods for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Sketching, Life, Design, Styling, Fabric Analysis, 
Fashion Writing, Textile. ay Display, Draping, Pat- 
ternmaking, Grading, Dressmaking, Drafting, Remodeling. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
® Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends—Send for Circular 9. ® 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 


Photography, puppetry, jewel. 


INSTITUTE 
sttery, drafting, woodw 


ectianeen, Oldest school of art 
OF applied to industry. CaTALoc 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Ps. 
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School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising, tea 

training. B.F.A. in all courses 
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A Craft eraser-cleaner does im- 
maculate cleaning work on all 
such important things as draw- 
ings, lettering, maps, papers, 
etc. It’s gentle, too—will not 
wrinkle or cut delicate paper. 





You'll find it a superior, all- 
purpose cleaner for your art 
classes. Available in six sizes. 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J12 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSEY 








* Some teachers may wish to make for{them- 
selves the scarf and bag the making of which 
Margaret T. Wheatly has so carefully described 
and illustrated on pages 121-124. Other teachers 
may have all the girls (and any boys so inclined!) 
in a group work together in this hand weaving 
problem. A very practical craft and almost indis- 
pensable articles of daily use. 

* Our Editor and Associate Editor are about 
the busiest people I have known. Otherwise 
School Arts readers would never have such a 
wealth of good things furnished for their enjoy- 
ment and benefit every month. Not only do they 
gather this material from every part of our coun- 
try, edit the contributions and redraw some of the 
illustrations to meet publication conditions, but 
frequently give of their own experience much 
practical help in art and craft work. Turn now to 
pages 128 and 129 and read the two articles on 
“Color Cement Artcraft’’ and ‘Modern Gesso.”’ 
They are authentic and absolutely reliable. The 
results beautiful beyond description. The 
deLemos family has majored in this particular art 
craft for many years and are the authors of the 
popular book, ‘Color Cement Handicraft.” 

* John L. Jenemann, Art Teacher in Philadel- 
phia, has a faculty for making his subjects live. 
“Heads, You Win!"’ is another proof of this. A 
thorough presentation for high and junior high 
students of a “subject for a unit of work in art 
which wins attention and interest.’ Drawing 
heads and faces and making masks employs about 
all of one’s imaginative and mechanical skill— 
a pleasant and profitable art. 

* Following that article is a suggestion for 


making Small Clay Masks, and on the same page 
Please turn to page 5-a 


HANDICRAFTS 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR ALL CRAFTS 
NEW! 
CARVA PRODUCTS 


Send 35 cents for a sample 
2-lb.CARVABLOC, including 
full directions for carving 
figures, book-ends, etc 


CARVABLOC is a specially 
prepared medium, indestructi- 
ble, yet carves as easily as soap. 


Objects carved from CARVA- 
BLOC can be decorated with 
ANY type of paint or tempera. 


ANOTHER NEW ! 
RONI RUBR' moulding compound — just 
developed. Will reproduce any work of art with 
full detail. Superior to liquid latex, for it can 
be re-melted and used over and over again 
Flexible— Durable— Will Not Deteriorate 

Full directions enclosed. $1.75 per lb., postpaid 
CARVE WITH CARVABLOC... 

CAST WITH RONI RUBR’ MOLD 


80-page Craft catalog and folder of Carve Products included 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 
193 William Street 2124 So. Main Street 
New York 7, N. Y. Los Angeles 7, Calif 
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COMMON THINGS, TOO. !n this series of adver- 
tisements we have pictured in recent months some of the 
engines of destruction which are helping the United 
Nations to win the war—tanks and submarines — bombers 
and battleships. 

In the presence of such powerful paraphernalia, such 
everyday articles as we picture here—hammers and 
scissors, oilcans and faucets, pens and pencils—shrink, 
through contrast, into such relative insignificance that we 
are all too apt to forget how vital they really are. 


EVERYDAY OBJECTS 


Take our Koh-i-noor pencils, for instance. When we 
check the aid they are giving, day after day, in the war 
effort we find ourselves proud indeed. They are standing 
up to the most severe tests of our nation’s all-out effort, 
and when peace time comes again, and tanks and guns 
once more join the limbo of no-longer-needed things, the 
Koh-i-noor pencil will still play its constant part in a thou- 
sand and one postwar activities. That’s because there's 


a Koh-i-noor point for every purpose. 
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MADEN TC HARDTMUTH,inc”KOH-I-NOOR”* 1500 X HB X 





Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, and 
will be supplied withdut cost. When writing, please mention SCHOOL ARTS. 





No. 938—24 assorted colors. 





NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Purchase 
them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 assorted colors, or 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 10 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 


DONALT 
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The Question: 


Which one in each of these pairs is the original and which the 
copy? 


The Answer: 


The original salt dish and caster by John Coburn (American, 
1725-1803) are on the right-hand side of the case. 


The Explanation: 
The original design stems from an idea in its creator’s mind. 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 
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He builds up his design, is guided in its construction by the idea. 
Consequently, there is a feeling of unity and wholeness in the 
article. The Copyist, on the contrary, is guided not by the idea but 
by the externals of its form. This means his effort must be mechani- 
cal in nature. His work shows a hesitancy in the attack, an uncer- 
tainty in the accents, a vagueness in the general form. 

“It is as difficult to copy an object as it is to reproduce the hand- 
writing of another.’"— William Gratwick 

This exhibit was part of the ‘Design Exhibition” at the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















THE CONTRIBUTION OF ALLIED ARTS 


TO SOCIETY LAURENTZA SCHANTZ-HANSEN, Head of Applied 


Design Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


SHE contributions of allied arts to soci- 
4 ety—just what do we mean by the 
G allied arts? Words are often meaning- 
") less and in order to safeguard myself I 
Sa think it might be well to define the 
May term “allied.” The dictionary advises 
us that it is an adjective meaning re- 
lated, connected, associated, united, joined or 
leagued. With this in mind I believe we are agreed 
that the allied arts include all the arts exclusive of 
the fine, viz., architecture, painting, and sculpture. I 
am therefore justified in saying that under this head- 
ing we would list the related arts, and that which we 
call, for want of a better term, art in industry, or if 
you so choose, commercial art. It is a very wide field 
today and to do justice to its contribution to society in 
this brief article is a Herculean task. 





Why is it such a task? All we need to do is to survey 
the field of art and we are immediately aware that 
the allied arts weigh heavily in the scale. This has 
not always been so within the memory of most of us. 
If we have been open-minded in our attitude toward 
the arts we have found it fascinating to watch the 
growth as well as the influence upon society of the 
allied arts, classify them as you wish. Think back 
with me, say, fifteen years. What was the status 
of the allied arts at that time? In the field of art 
education we confined it to crafts, and in some pa- 
thetic cases ‘‘busy-work’’; in the field of related or 
applied arts to costume design and interior decoration; 
in the field of industry to a survey of just what and 
how much a relationship there was between art and 
industry. In 1925 America was not represented at 
the Exposition of Industrial Arts in Paris. We were 
not sure just what that meant, and up until then we 
had ignored the contribution art was willing to offer 
industry. 


Those of us who are not too wedded to the idea that 
art means drawing and painting recognize the im- 
print the allied arts have made and are making. We 
also know that we owe them a debt of gratitude. Not 
many years ago we witnessed the precipice upon 
which art-education tottered here and there due to 
the depression. Had it not been for the allied arts 
which helped pull a distracted and enfeebled art 
back from the brink, possibly we would still be 
struggling to rescue that which helps to build up a 
saner and more charming and gracious way of living. 


As to the part played in the field of related or 
applied arts: No longer is it narrowed down to draw- 
ing costumes and elevations of interiors. Glance at 
the catalogs from Ames, Manhattan State, Minnesota 
Agricultural College and Purdue, to list only a small 


number. Through the courses available to the stu- 
dents they may acquiie not only a foundation for 
further work in the professional field of costume 
design, interior design, or pure design, but they may 
and do grow sensitive to the fine things about them 
not only in nature but in man-made things as well. 
They become keenly aware of the value to them- 
selves, their families, and the community, of good 
taste in their surroundings through a knowledge of 
right selection and arrangement. They discover that 
through creation, even though it be only a simple 
design for a block print, there comes a satisfaction 
gained in no other way, and certainly they gain a 
better understanding of good design which in turn 
guides them in their problems of selection. 


Need I mention the part art plays in industry today? 
It is all about us from the simplest pan in the kitchen 
to the awe-inspiring exterior and interior of stream- 
lined trains that sweep across our continent. 


The significant growth of the allied arts in the field 
of education and industry surely cannot help but 
reflect upon society. You and I would indeed be 
blind if we were not aware of this. The most simple 
way of emphasizing this fact, perhaps, would be to 
give several rather concrete examples. First let us 
consider environment within and without the home. 
A few years ago meals were prepared in a kitchen not 
only poorly planned but drab and dreary, a kitchen 
which lacked orderly arrangement, pleasing color, 
and good design. It is not to be wondered at that the 
housemother lacked imagination when it came to 
meal planning and found preparation monotonous. 
Today the housemother who is fortunate enough to 
possess a modern kitchen does not begrudge the 
extra hours she must spend in her laboratory. It is 
not only good planning but it is right color and design 
that lessen the daily tasks. The entire family and the 
friends often take over this cheery working unit of 
the house and it provokes congeniality and friendly 
attitude between the members of the family and be- 
tween friends. During the Fair in Chicago in 1933 
the contrast of the old and the new was forcibly 
brought to mind in the exhibit of the kitchen, which in 
the twinkling of an eye was miraculously changed 
from the kitchen of 1803 to that of 1933. Good design 
and pleasing color are found not only in the kitchen 
but throughout the entire house. This is not the result 
of blind endeavor, but the culmination of the forces 
that have been at work in the wide field of the allied 
arts. 


What has happened in the field of dress? In 1923 it 
was not unusual to find a student entering the class- 
room in cast-off afternoon dresses and high-heeled 
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pumps. Granting that the students on many of our 
campuses today think it smart and collegiate to affect 
the somewhat careless type of dress, we must admit 
that they have an understanding of fitness to purpose 
and an appreciation for right color and texture com- 
binations. Just recently we are beginning to be 
impressed by the splendid work that has been done 
and is still being done for the members of the 4-H 
clubs in gaining a greater appreciation for and under- 
standing of good taste in dress as well as the home. 
Have you watched a group of these young people? 
Is their exuberance and cheerfulness due to pleasing 
environment and right dress? Much of it, yes. 


Is it only in the fields of education, the related arts, 
and commercial arts that the allied arts have gained a 
foothold? Let me ask another question. What ex- 
hibits did we go to see in our museums a few years 
ago? Paintings and more paintings, the graphic arts 
or sculpture and rare antiquities. (Please don’t 
misunderstand me, I am not opposed to exhibits of 
fine paintings.) One foresighted individual, John 
Cotton Dana, founder of the Newark Museum, was 
wise enough to realize that seeing paintings and 
sculpture should, as he put it, “help life in Newark 
to become a little more gracious and livable.” 
Those of us who had covered the appreciation arts 
course for adults which was sponsored by Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and offered by the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum could not help but realize that 
the allied arts played a part in the recognition of value 
received through an understanding of the elements 
and principles. 


Before the freshmen classes at Purdue increased in 
number to the extent that the classes became some- 
what unwieldy, one of the problems assigned each 
student in the elementary applied design course 
consisted of the student selecting an object at the dime 
store and basing her selection upon an understanding 
of good structural and, in some cases, good decora- 
tive design. The student brought her purchase to 
class and gave her reasons for selecting same. You 
may be sure this problem revealed not only the 





student's taste, but background and personality as 
well. May I say these problems were not inspired by 
the tests published in Coronet Magazine. We 
introduced the problem back in the early thirties. 
Today, however, we are considering exposing our 
freshmen to the tests in good taste, which were 
published in this magazine. 


The reference to Coronet brings up the matter in 
regard to the part books and magazines are playing in 
the contribution of allied arts to society. You will 
surely agree with me that books and magazines or 
graphic arts should be classified under related arts. 
In order to convince you I need but mention Fortune 
and Life and our art magazines and call your atten- 
tion to the great change that has come about in the 
format of books which has extended to the field of 
textbooks, to say nothing of the very worth-while and 
splendid art books that are published today and at a 
cost within the reach of most of us. 


One of my hobbies is collecting children’s books, 
not because of fine literature, but because of format 
and illustrations. Four years ago ten dollars would 
comfortably cover the cost of the best children’s books 
published at Christmas time. Not so the last two 
years. Now it is necessary to double and triple the 
ten dollars. Books with excellent illustrations can 
be had for as little as,ten cents. Children exposed to 
good taste along this line should gain some sense of 
good color harmony and design. Space does not 
permit me to discuss toys designed for children. Are 
we not all envious of the child who plays with the 
unique toys created by American craftsmen. 


May I close by quoting a statement that President 
Coolidge made more than ten years ago. Were he 
alive today I am confident he would be gratified, for 
he said: “It is especially the practical side of art that 
requires more emphasis. We need to put more effort 
into translating art into the daily life of the people. If 
we surround ourselves with forms of beauty, the evil 
things of life would tend to disappear and our moral 
standards would be raised.” 
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Which is the preferred waste basket and why? Was the question asked here. 


ORDON WASHBURN, Director of the Albright 
Art Gallery writes: 


It has become increasingly evident to me, dur- 
ing the last few years, that the comparative method 
works best when a teacher is dealing with students 
with comparatively little acquaintance with the field 
of the fine arts. An expert in the field always looks at 
an object with a comparing eye but in his case, the 
comparison is with invisible material which he has 
stocked within his memory, material whose qualities 
he can resurrect in his mind’s eye for purposes of 
comparison. But the young student has no such store 
of comparative data. It is, therefore, advisable to show 
him one or more objects of the same sort, but of differ- 
ent quality and treatment, in order to provide him with 
some scale of judgment concerning the effectiveness 
of its design. 


I have proven to my own satisfaction (not only 
through this exhibition but through many a lecture), 
the usefulness of this method, and I now use it, with 








The legs are reminiscent in their Plain surfaces, 


shape of the old-fashioned gas stove. 
They destroy whatever unity the article 
might otherwise have possessed since 
they are something added. 

tive to the eye. 





round corners and 
rounded edges are appropriate to sheet 
metal design. The form is compact and 
proportions good. 
this article makes it restful and attrac- 


The simplicity of 


lantern slides as well as with actual objects, to illus- 
trate my talks. Although we borrowed most of the 
objects included in this exhibition, we have since 
been buying many similar objects which we can use 
in our talks with groups who are interested in the 
design of everyday art. Since the problem is more 
vivid to most people in household objects, and since 
they are the least expensive to accumulate, we have 
collected various series, including one of water 
tumblers, one of waste baskets, one of salt shakers, 
etc. We also have a series of objects showing differ- 
ences in technique as, for instance, in the handling 
of glass, where we are able to exhibit such differ- 
ences as appear in cut, pressed, bent, and blown glass. 
Most students, I find, are unacquainted with the full 
range of technical and creative possibilities in the 
handling of material. Their knowledge has not been 
deepened, nor their imagination stimulated by 
sufficient contact with the tremendous variety of 
solutions which are to be observed in the history of 
any material. 





The wrinkled finish is harder to clean 
than a smooth one. The complex pat- 
tern of meaningless lines on the 
switch plate is confusing. The casing 
appears to be a thin metal jacket slipped 
over the units rather than an integral 
part of the article. 
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Through its exhibitions, therefore, and through its 
collection of examples, the Gallery hopes to be able 
to widen the knowledge of local students who are 
working in such materials as metal, glass, wood, 
plastics, and leather. We have, moreover, a point of 
view towards art which stresses the point that the 
artist designs to satisfy spiritual as well as physical 
needs. There can only be designing in terms of 
definite needs, since there is no such thing as design- 
ing in the abstract. ‘‘Art,’’ we like to quote, “‘is the 
well making of necessary things.” 


A NEW APPROACH 
TO TEACHING DESIGN 


CHARLES BRADLEY, Director of Art Educa- 
tion at Staté Teachers College, Buffalo, writes: 


HE exhibit “Design in Art’ utilized a unique 

approach to the teaching of the principles of 

design. In this exhibit the showing of concrete 
objects, with critical comment posted adjacent, made 
it possible for the observer to discover the principles 
of design in their actual application. The emphasis 
throughout the exhibit upon the use for which the 
object was made, the materials employed in its con- 
struction, and the visual expression of social back- 
ground was entirely different from the typical 
approach to the teaching of design. There is always a 
temptation in the school to approach the principles as 
more or less abstract things which may be taught in 
the hope that later they may be recognized or applied 
in actual situations. In this exhibit no such attempt 
was made but as the observer studied the objects 
there was the opportunity to come to a realization that 
certain principles had been followed. 


Another feature which marked this exhibit as 
unique was that the emphasis seemed to be largely 
upon structural design with decorative design put in 
its proper place. In the majority of our art schools 
and public schools the teaching of design has been 
approached from the angle of making patterns and 
developing various forms of surface enrichment. In 
this exhibit one was led to see the objects as things of 
use and beauty and then as they were studied criti- 
cally to discover the basic principles which led to this 
marriage of function and form. 


Because our college is located close to the Gallery 
the students had ample opportunity for repeated visits 
to the exhibition. In a course in design for the indus- 
trial arts we emphasized the influences exerted on 
structural design by the function of the object under 
consideration, the material employed, and the pro- 
cesses utilized in production. Out of these prime 
considerations we attempted to develop forms of 
beauty or dramatic expression and finish which would 
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Contrast of good and bad design of a house radio cabinet. Each 
design is equally affected by the restrictions of mass production 


add significance to the whole. One of my students re- 
turned from a visit to this exhibit at the Gallery saying: 
“This whole course is illustrated beautifully in the 
exhibit.” Other students commented that they could 
understand this exhibit because they could see why 
some objects were of superior design to others. 
Evidently the comparisons were helpful and the ob- 
server was able to form conclusions and justify them. 


So many people think of art only as architecture, 
sculpture, and painting that it is refreshing to see an 
exhibit made up of utilitarian things in which art is 
exemplified, especially if the exhibit helps them rec- 
ognize the qualities which are good and understand 
why these qualities are superior. Comparison was 
used most effectively in this display and the ordered 
arrangement led naturally and easily from one es- 
sential consideration to another so that he who ran 
might read. 


The simple showing of a variety of common objects 
made of glass served to suggest the typical or practi- 
cal limitations of the material. The contrast between a 
glass vase which was made to look like basketry and 
one which capitalized the transparent beauty of the 
material caused the observer to appreciate the honest 
treatment of material more effectively than any read- 
ing or lectures. The radio cabinets, one designed in 
an attempted Gothic and one frankly functional, indi- 
cated that modern mechanisms look best when their 
appearance is expressive of their use and the ma- 
terials of construction rather than when they are rem- 
iniscent of past forms. In a group of modern furniture 
there was a wooden bookcase constructed in the 
traditional manner and a bench constructed in a way 
only possible in modern industrial production. The 
structure was built up of steamed bent wood glued 
together with curved supporting pieces instead of 











Included in the design exhibition put on especially for High School Stu- 
dents at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., in the summer of 194] 


A glass bowl of contemporary design was an outstanding piece in the Albright Art Gallery Exhibition. The designer of the modern 
bowl emphasizes one particular characteristic of glass as a medium—its relaxed, flowing, molten quality when uncut after blowing 











ELVA T. HODGIN, Interior Decorator at 
Messrs. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, New York 


DISCUSSES 

HER REACTIONS 
TO THE ALBRIGHT ART 
GALLERY EXHIBITION 


ROM the viewpoint of a decorator, who feels that 
most homemakers have an instinct for color, line, 
and design, but who sees this instinct crushed 

beneath the fear of expressing their own ideas through 
lack of training or concrete thought in facing the 
problem at hand, the recent exhibit ‘‘Art in Design”’ at 
the Gallery was of vital importance to any community. 


It was an excellent demonstration, clear and easily 
acceptable by everyone, not only of the fundamental 
principles but also of the concrete relations of art to 
essential, everyday human needs. 


The selection of material was of such wide variety, 
covering many periods of useful and decorative 
articles in home use that each one could find a famil- 
iar object in juxtaposition with something more or 
less unfamiliar. Added to this, the illuminating and 
delightful descriptions could not fail to give the 
spectator a clearer understanding of the basic necessi- 
ties in the creation of a good design, such as: 








legs and the top and edges decorated with wood 
veneer with the grain laid in geometric pattern. 
Such pieces shown together helped the observer 
evaluate the effect of changes in structural methods 
and materials upon design. In contrasting a Victorian 
vase decorated with very naturalistic leaves and 
flowers with a rather severely plain Finnish piece, a 
nice point was made that the naturalistic vase was 
suited to its environment and the taste of that day. 


A kitchen clock in the form of a teapot suggested 
the ridiculous, while a delightfully fanciful china pig 
bank decorated with tree forms was used to illustrate 
the legitimate expression of the playful spirit. 


The exhibit of toasters proved 
that the better looking was also the 
most efficient, in every manner 


1. Comparing two pewter teapots. ‘No attempt has 
been made to impress the observer with the social and 
economic ‘position’ of the owner.” The first “reflec- 
ted a secure, tasteful home and culture. Compare its 
calm dignity with the restless and foolish pretentious- 
ness of the other pot.” 


2. Of a vase of the 19th Century—"beauty being 
considered the result of time-consuming virtuosity 
applied to expensive materials.” 


3. Comparing a Spanish decanter—‘‘which is 
coolly intellectual’’ with a Victorian water pitcher 
which—"has a rich sensuality. The balance of the 
pitcher is such that to lift it is an invitation to pour.” 


4. Comparing a radio of 1932 with one of 1941. 
The first—'‘a failure to utilize new materials and 
methods in such a way as to achieve a handsome and 
useful article.’ The second—‘‘could not be mis- 
taken for anything other than what it is—purely 
functional.”’ 


Thus throughout the entire exhibit each article was 
described intelligently, understandingly, convincing- 
ly, causing the reader to stop and analyze the article 
for himself, picking out its good points, its bad points, 
and getting a clearer understanding of the reasons 
for the good or bad. 


I wish all the potential home-makers of Buffalo 
could spend hours studying such an exhibit. I am 
convinced that they would face their own creative 
efforts in their homes with more intelligence. 
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It has been said that youth is wasted, in part, by 
children. The most logical question now is: What 
quality can they develop in their youth so that some of 
it may be saved? There are many things, but most 
outstanding among these is the quality of originality. 
The writer believes that many of our present Indus- 
trial Arts teaching programs not only underempha- 
size student originality, but in many cases nullify a 
certain amount of latent originality. 


It is believed that originality should be stressed 
because it is a very important factor in the main- 
tenance of Craftsmanship. Furthermore it is a quality 
which spells success for those who possess it. The 
student who develops little or no originality is destined 
to become the slave of a machine. More and more 
do we hear that man is becoming a slave to machinery, 
and quite so, for there is an ever-increasing shortage 
or working-man originality. The machinery’s many 
undesirable phases did not invade our shores as an 
unwelcomed guest; quite on the contrary, they (not 
machinery—but machinery’s undersirable phases) 
were invited by right of our general decline in origi- 
nality. Our teaching system brought about this change 
from the individualistic pioneer type of person to our 
present-day regimented type. That was what our un- 
unified colonial country needed to weld it into a 
powerful nation. However, the teachings of regi- 
mentation have seen their duty and they have done 
it; so why not change some of them now before we 
are enslaved by our savior? No, let us not discard all 
of them and be without any educational system, but 
keep their good parts and work towards a new goal. 
A goal which will produce originators capable of 
becoming regimentated when necessary. A goal 
which will produce products coordinating our minds, 
our materials, and our labor to produce products 
which will uphold our highest ideals of Craftsmanship. 





One of the two major ways in which this latent 
originality is suppressed is by the use of files contain- 
ing plans as so-called teaching aids. It is believed 
that the use of files in the junior high schools limits 
the golden opportunity for originality development. 
Look at it this way. A boy comes into the shop with a 
desire to make a footstool. He has only a vague idea 
of what the conventional footstool design is like. 
He does realize the problem, however, which is to 
create a piece of furniture that will hold the feet com- 
fortably above the floor level and be of some artistic 
value. Now if the instructor refers the pupil to plan 
number 4B327-9, the pupil will make the stool to the 
specifications of the plan, take it home to Mama, and 
that’s that. But if the pupil were encouraged to create 
the stool without copying someone else’s work, he 






RIGINALITY DEVELOPMENT IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 





VIC MANKIN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


would do a piece of original work. He would have to 
do original work for how could he copy if he didn’t 
remember what any specific design looked like? Now 
it is to be expected that the created object would not 
be so good from the standpoint of design as the copied 
work. However, it should be remembered that the 
education of the pupil is for the future that he is to 
live, not just to help him make an object for the present 
which would soon be a part of his forgotten past. And 
by doing his own designing, not only will the pupil 
take more interest in his work, but very shortly he 
may be creating projects which will be far better 
than those which he would normally have produced 
had he remained a slave to someone else’s plans. 
Note that in the beginning of this paragraph it was 
held that files are considered harmful in junior high 
schools. The mention of senior high school shops was 
purposely omitted for oae reason. The reason being 
that if they were eliminated from junior high classes, 
the students would become so adapted to designing 
their own work that they would not have to fall back 
upon files when they reached the upper grades. 


Let us consider, at this point, the manner in which 
originality is exercised. The dominant school of 
thought adheres to the theory that those possessed 
with the quality of originality do not actually originate 
in the pure sense of the word. It is held that origina- 
ting is the process of perfecting to a greater degree, 
an already developed process, product, etc. In light 
of this it might seem inadvisable to have the students 
work planlessly and thus originate in entirety; for, 
as has been here suggested, nothing is new on the 
face of the earth. However, this theory dealing with 
the manner in which originality is exercised, does not 
conflict with the theory here offered. This writer is 
dealing only upon the subject of originality develop- 
ment, not its application after development. 


The second way in which originality is suppressed 
is by the required use of drawn plans instead of the 
encouragement of mental planning. (Mental plan- 
ning as shall here be considered is defined as follows: 
It is a personal form of planning in which the student 
draws the plans in his mind instead of on paper. It 
works very simply and suffers no such limitations as 
does paper and pencil drawing. A few of its many ad- 
vantages are quite obvious. For example, objects can 
be in three dimensions and change in size and pro- 
portion instantaneously as the designer so wishes. It 
can be transparent or realistically colored and, above 
all, mental planning develops the potential powers of 
the mind to the point where originality development 
results). Now say that a student decides that he wants 
to create a candlestick. He tells the teacher that he 
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has an idea for a candlestick. Usually the first thing 
that the teacher makes the student do is to make a 
mechanical drawing of said project. Now allowing 
the student to create his own project is fine, but why 
make him transfer the design from his mind to a piece 
of paper? The powers of the mind are developed by 
constant contact with new experiences. The student 
uses said powers for one hour and draws up a good 
plan. The teacher accepts it, and then the process 
becomes purely mechanical with the student. He 
stops using his mind and produces the project as his 
plans call for. Why should he continue to use his 
mind when all of the needed information is before him 
on a piece of paper? Instead of this it is better to en- 
courage the student to design the project in his mind, 
with the occasional use of paper and pencil when ab- 
solutely necessary, and have him reason and plan as 
he goes through the process of construction. This way 
the student deals with the problems of designing, 
tools, procedures, and materials at the same time. 
There, is unity, for the student’s mind works as a 
reasoning agent and he sees all of the problems as one 
large united picture. After sufficient practice the 
average student will develop an ability for mental 
designing which will be more efficient and have 
greater creative possibilities than any form of pencil 
and paper drawing. One pet argument in defense of 
plans is this: If the student doesn’t work from plans, 
when will he learn to read them? The answer is 
so simple that it is often overlooked. It is—in the 
drawing classes. Surely pupils are not taught to 
draw something that they cannot read. Another 
thing, after pupils have been taught to do mental 
planning they will not only be able to merely read 








plans, but they will be able to interpret them as well. 


This writer does not wish to go on record as oppos- 
ing any form of drawing classes when in their proper 
places. Mechanical drawing classes are essential in 
every industrial arts education program, for they 
afford the opportunity of transmission of thought from 
one mind to another which could be accomplished 
in no other practical manner. However, when used as 
crutches where not needed (reference here being 
made to shop situations where each pupil is designer 
and builder), they defeat their purpose and act to 
suppress student originality. 


Student originality will develop if properly en- 
couraged. Here submitted for the reader's critical 
consideration is a suggested plan of Industrial Arts 
teaching designed to develop a greater amount of 
student originality. The major aim should be to teach 
the correct uses of the tools. After the students have 
learned the correct use of many of the tools, they are 
ready to go forward in leaps and bounds. Then en- 
courage them to create projects of their own design, 
and as they go through the grades continually intro- 
duce them to unfamiliar tools. As the students design 
and execute their designs in wood, metal, and other 
materials you should always be available to make 
helpful suggestions. But confine such aid merely to 
suggestions. Make the child use his reasoning powers, 
not yours. Constantly try to awaken the student's 
latent originality by showing them in contrast with 
what has been done, what can still be done. In this 
process, show them trends in design, construction 
methods, etc., but never specific examples which will 
have a marked influence upon their own work. 


THE “DO-SOMETHING CLUB” AT THE 
BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


A CRAFT PROGRAM KEEPS "EM COMING @& @ & 


RUTH V. WEIERHEISER 


Assistant Curator of Education in Charge of Junior Activities, Buffalo Museum of Science 


OULD you like to learn to paint with your 
fingers? Have you ever made a totem 
pole or a Chinese mask? Do you like to 
sketch or work with clay? Perhaps you 
prefer chasing butterflies with a net? 
Whichever you choose, the Do-some- 
thing Club offers you fun and frolic. 

“And it’s not expensive. Just save your pennies 
until you have fifty of them to cover cost of your 
materials (that’s all you need!), and register at 9.00 
o'clock on June 28. There you'll learn more about the 
interesting things planned to keep you busy and 
happy all summer long. 

“We'll be looking for you!”’ 

Such was the invitation extended to boys and girls 
between eleven and fifteen for the third season of the 
Do-something Club, six-week summer craft activity 
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conducted by the Buffalo Museum of Science. The 
youngsters promptly responded by enrolling up to the 
maximum size of the group that can be handled— 
seventy-five. 


“LEARN BY DOING” 


Some brilliant mind once said, “Learn to do by 
doing.’’ Nowhere is this truth more evident than in 
young people who have been taught to work with 
their hands. It is upon this theory that much of the 
teaching of young people at the Museum is based. 

Perhaps some grown-ups feel that craft guilds be- 
long to medieval times and that it is beneath them to 
use their hands, but in this they have made a serious 
mistake. Many functional disorders of the body can be 
traced to lack of working with our hands; this is why 
occupational therapy has made such strides. 











@ (Above) Though it looks like serious business, making circus animals for an indoor parade is great fun. Members 
of the Do-something Club at the Buffalo Museum of Science made them of rolled newspapers, paper toweling, and paste. 


@ (Below) Club members also learned to operate marionettes which they themselves had designed and constructed. 





Dr. Fritz Redl, Associate Professor of Group Work, 
Wayne University and special lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, believes that learning through 
the hands is almost a ‘must’ for certain types of 
children and favors all children having a great deal 
more—perhaps as much as forty per cent more— 
active program participation than the average school 
provides. 

With careful planning and even a limited amount 
of equipment, what wonders can be accomplished! 
Workshops for young people are vitally essential 
and can form a hub around which nearly all other 
programs revolve. During the winter season as well 
as in the summer this has been the result of the work- 
shop built two years ago for the junior activities at the 
Museum. 

In the summer each morning from Monday through 
Friday the members of the Do-something Club meet at 
ten and spend an hour and a half working at projects 
which they select from the four offered each week, 
each week's crafts being unified by a theme. 

Some of the projects that have won the enthusiastic 
devotion of the boys and girls are described below: 

CLAY MODELING—Small animals, lapel pins, bas- 
reliefs, etc., are modeled in clay, fired in the kiln, and 
many are glazed and fired again. 

PAPER FLOWERS—tThree dimensional flowers are 
made from pastel shades of crepe paper. These are 
mounted on white cards on which their makers sketch 
and color with crayon the leaves of the plant. 








Particular attention is paid to the centers of flowers, 
such as stamens. 

SOFT ANIMALS—Figured cloth animals are cut 
from a pattern, sewed by hand, and stuffed with 
cotton batting. Buttons or beads make the eyes. 
These animals are particularly welcomed as gifts for 
tiny patients in a hospital or clinic. 

BURNED WOOD PLAQUES—Pencil sketches from 
Museum mounted birds or animals are transferred to 
plywood plaques and burned. Later they are tinted 
with water colors and shellacked. 

PAPER ANIMALS—Animals are shaped from rolled 
newspapers, then covered with strips of paper towel- 
ing and thin paste or glue. When dry, they are painted 
with show-card colors. Assorted animals make a 
splendid indoor circus! 

MARIONETTES—Clowns, animals, dolls, Indians, 
etc., to illustrate favorite stories are made from cloth 
with weights in the feet. Faces are made from plastic 
material, such as clay or papier-maché, or of carved 
wood. The figures are dressed and strung to controls 
or fingertips, and the S.R.O. sign is out for all per- 
formances given! 

WAX FLOWER VASES—Paraffin is melted with 
assorted colored wax crayons, and the hot mixture is 
poured into small paper drinking cups and allowed 
to harden. Small vases are carved with jackknives, 
nail files, etc., some having handles, some without. 
These are very effective for displaying small flowers 


and staging a miniature flower show. Many boys 
(Please turn to page 5-a) 


Young members of the Buffalo Museum of Science’s Do-something Club, have tied themselves to the iron fence outside of the 
Museum and are intent upon weaving belts with improvised looms which can be made from tongue depressors, popsicle sticks 
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A scarf with a woven in open- 
ing for easy adjustment 


© FIG. 1. SETTING UP THE SCARF 


When weaving a scarf it is not necessary for the 
canvas or frame to be as long as the article to be 
woven. Small strips of the cross-stitch canvas, pre- 
ferably the selvedge edge, are tacked to the ends of 
the frame; the frame spread apart to the length de- 
sired and the yarn attached in the same manner as 
for the bag. Note the hank or skein of yarn. Basting 
the warp threads onto the cross-stitch canvas is not 
only quicker than sewing it through the meshes, but 
makes a more satisfactory job. 


® FIG. 2. BEGINNING TO WEAVE THE SCARF 


When the width for the scarf is covered the excess 
length of warp is rolled around one end of the frame, 
then the sides are pushed on, and the weaving com- 
menced. If a fringe is desired, three threads are run 
through the warp yarn, using a yarn needle, to pre- 
vent raveling. The length of fringe is a matter of 
choice. The scarf here shown was set up 9 inches 
wide, 36 inches long, with one inch fringe at either 
end. 


® FIG. 3. WEAVING THE SCARF 


The entire width of the scarf is woven for six inches 
in the diagonal (see weaving diagram) then the open- 
ing in the scarf is begun. A strip 3 inches wide and 
4 inches long is woven, using one of the inside warp 
threads as a new selvedge. The yarn left in the needle 
is rolled up and then the larger side of the opening is 
woven. When this is completed, weave completely 
across the scarf again. 


SCARF 


and BAG 
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Hand Weaving 
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A bag with crossed handles makes 
it easy to close the slide fastener 


































© FIG. 4 


Weaving the large side of the opening in the scarf. 
Note the weaving pattern on the needle—two threads 
over and two under the needle. These groups are Hastet,! 
split on succeeding rows to produce the diagonal CML vs, 
weave. When it becomes inconvenient to reach the 
weaving across the frame it is taken apart, the warp 
yarn unrolled, the weaving is rolled up and the warp 
again adjusted to a tautness suitable for weaving. The 
frame sides are pushed on again, and weaving is 
continued until half the scarf length is woven. 


~*~ 


© FIG. 5 


Here the work has been moved on the frame, and 
the weaver is ready to proceed with the weaving. As 
the weaving progresses on the long narrow strip for 
the scarf, it may be found to shape gracefully nar- 
rower, which really makes a better fitting scarf, and 
is caused in part by tension of the warp threads. 
Working from either end will, therefore, assure a 
more uniform gradation of the scarf toward the 
middle. 


® FIG. 6. FINISHING THE SCARF 


Applying the chain stitch crochet around the open- vend 
ing in the scarf working through the looped end of aN RS 
the woof or horizontal threads at the selvedge edge. Saat”) 
The scarf is removed from the frame, the fringe cut, ‘ 
and the finish made around it, and around the open- 
ing in the scarf. The scarf is then blocked. 
Single crochet seemed too heavy looking for this 
delicate and beautifully feminine bit of weaving, so a 
chain stitch was employed to finish off the edges of 


both scarf and bag. 


® FIG. 7. DIAGONAL WEAVE 


Note that there are two threads over and two 
under, and that by splitting these group’ of threads 
and moving one to the right each way across the 
weaving the stitch pattern is set over, thus producing 
the diagonal weave. 

The looped threads at the edges are where the 
crocheted chain-stitch finish is placed catching 
through each loop and around the first warp thread. 
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@ FIG. 1. SETTING UP THE BAG 
When setting up the bag, assemble the weaving 
frame, stretch the canvas snugly over it and thumb- 
tack closely all arougd. 
Outlining the pattern for the bag on the cross- 
stitch canvas with needle and thread. The handles 
are a style feature of the bag. 


® FIG. 2 
Remove the paper pattern. Begin to set up the bag 
by using two needles and sewing cotton, and with the 
color for the warp or up-and-down threads and a 
needle at either end tie a loop into the warp yarn, 
make a buttonhole stitch into this, carry the yarn to 
the other needle, and continue thus until the pattern 
is all covered, the warp will be in one continuous 
piece. 
Putting the warp yarn on the canvas. The crossed 
handles are a distinct structural feature of the bag. 


® FIG. 3 

When the handle pattern is reached, the yarn is 
carried over this to the opposite side of the other half 
of the bag. Use enough needles and catch the yarn 
to the canvas at the curves to make it conform to 
the pattern, this will require at least four needles per 
handle. One entire handle is set up before beginning 
the other. The weaver is working on the second 
handle. 


© FIG. 4 

After the bag is set up, a thread is run through the 
warp yarn before beginning to weave, This does two 
things; it prevents any of the “woof or horizontal 
threads from coming out, where they may not always 
be placed into a looped thread, and gives body to the 
edge of the bag. When weaving on the bag is started 
about a half inch of plain weaving (over one, under 
one thread) will also give strength to the bag. 

For fine yarn and cross-stitch canvas with a count of 
10 holes to the inch, one thread to the mesh will pro- 
duce a pleasant light weave. Thus one will take two 
buttonhole stitches around the yarn at either end, each 
in separate meshes. The division of the threads 
is clearly shown here, and keeps the warp yarn 
separated. 


® FIG. 5. WEAVING THE BAG 

After the half-inch of plain weaving is done at the 
bottom of the bag commence with the diagonal weave 
and continue until the handles are reached. Thread 
the sacking needle with a two-yard length of yarn. 
This makes for fewer ties, and after experience has 
been used as an ideal length. Weave all the way 
across the piece before pulling through the length of 
yarn to prevent bunching up. 

Weaving the top or upper handle. A square of 
paper placed where they cross keeps the handles 
separated during weaving. The stitch or weaving 
pattern for the handles is plain weaving. As the 


weaving progresses on the handles, the sewing or 
basting threads used to hold the warp threads to the 
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pattern will be removed. the pattern or shape of the 
handles is carefully kept by pinning the woven handle 
closely behind the needle. 


® FIG. 6 

Weaving the lower, or under, handle. A portion 
of the woven bag is removed from the canvas to 
allow weaving under the crossed portion of the 
handle. When the under portion is woven the bag is 
folded back and the balance of the handle is woven. 

Study the photographs carefully before beginning 
to weave. Those for the scarf show the diagonal 
weaving in progress. Both sides of the bag are woven 
before the handles are commenced. 

An unlined article should have the ends where the 
yarn is spliced drawn into the weaving. This is easily 
accomplished using a yarn needle and drawing one in 
each direction lay them into the woof. 


® FIG. 7. FINISHING THE BAG 

+ The bag is sewed together by whipping the looped 
ends of the yarn together using a yarn needle and 
dark yarn. Weaving should be blocked, just as other 
hand work. Before beginning to put the bag together, 
make a chain stitch around the handles and across 
the top, with crochet hook. Lay the material flat on 
the ironing board, pin firmly all around and press, 
using a wet cloth and hot iron on the wrong side 
only, then remove the cloth and press lightly with an 
iron over the weaving, just enough to dry it out. 


® FIG. 8 

Basting the silk lining over the muslin inner lining 
for the handles. These are cut with the right side of 
cloth facing together. The muslin handles are cut 
the size of the bag pattern, while half inch seams are 
allowed for the silk. 

When finishing up the bag, greater service and 
enjoyment will be had from it, if the articles ordinarily 
carried, vanity, lipstick, coin purse, etc., are laid out 
on the silk lining and a pocket planned for each item. 
Otherwise they will become a hopeless jumble in the 
bottom of the bag, and distort its lovely, graceful 
lines. 
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by JESSIE BEATTY 
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Articles Made with Twisted Crepe Paper 


ITH a little imagination, you can make so many 
clever things with crepe paper. We used to think 
of it only as made up into gay flowers but as 
people began to take up hobbies for recreation 
we began to create more useful as well as attractive things from 

the various beautiful papers found on the market. 

I prefer the best grade of paper for the things I make because I 
find the paper stronger to work with and the finished article richer 
looking. 

In making some articles, I prefer to use the paper twister that 
can be bought where you buy the better brand of crepe paper. 
With this you can get a lovely soft twisted rope of two different 
sizes. If I want a tighter cord, I use a simple hand drill. 

First I cut my strips crosswise of the paper while it is still folded, 
in even strips from one inch up to two or three inches according 
to the size of the rope I wish to use. Next I stretch the paper all the 
way down the strip, then fasten one end onto something solid and 
the other end I fasten to a wire or hair clip and insert this into the 
end of the drill where the bit goes and tighten it. Now go as far as 
the paper will let you with the drill in hand until the paper is taut 
between you and the fastened end. Give it a few gentle pulls to 
even it up and while standing in the same place, turn the handle 
of the drill. Continue until the paper is a tight twisted cord. Roll 
up your cord and fasten with a rubber band and do this until all 
your strips are twisted. 

Care should be taken that all strips are cut even and twisted 
about the same so the finished article will be even. 


TABLE LAMP 

I take great pride in a small table lamp I have made. I used a 
nice shaped bottle for the base. I cleaned it well and then with a 
few strips of a sand colored crepe paper, twisted very tight to 
form a small rope, I started gluing it onto the bottle. 

I began on the bottom center. With glue and the twisted rope, I 
started rolling it around and around, always smoothing it nicely 
and seeing that each layer was glued snugly up against the row 
before it, so there would be no gaps between rows. I continued 
with this until I reached the top of the bottle. The next problem 
was how to get my fixture onto the bottle and the cord attached. I 
could have a hole bored in the glass at the bottom for the cord to 









JESSIE BEATTY, Redondo Beach, California 


run through but I was afraid the paper ending around the hole 
would be ruined, so I purchased a fixture that has the cord going 
into the side of the socket. Next I filled the bottle half full of sand to 
give it weight, then took a small rod the size needed to screw the 
socket onto. I had threads made on this at a machine shop. Then 
I screwed the socket on the rod and put the rod into the bottle 
until the socket rested on the top of the bottle. I filled in all around 
the rod in the neck of the bottle with plastic wood. I glued a few 
extra rows of the corded crepe paper around the top of the bottle 
to give it a nice finish, then shellacked the entire lamp. When it 
was dry I painted it with oil paints, using a gay Mexican pattern 
in reds, greens and orange. 

I made the shade of parchment paper laced onto the frame with 
the corded paper but left it plain as a design on the shade would 
have detracted from the lamp. 


TIN CAN BASKETS AND TRAYS 

Very gay fruit baskets or sandwich trays can be made with an 
old empty tomato can or nut or candy dishes from a baby food can. 

The same procedure is used regardless of the size of the can. 

1. Cleanse your can well with soap and water and dry well. 

2. With tin snips or old shears cut off the heavy rim around the 
top that was opened. 

3. Measure around the can and point off so you will have an 
uneven number of strips. Width of strips makes no difference just 
so they are even. 

4. Cut these strips from top to bottom of can. Round the ends. 

5. Bend these strips back until they lay flat on the table. 

6. Enamel strips and the round bottom with black enamel on 
both sides, being careful to paint the cut edges too. 

7. When the paint is dry, take your twisted crepe paper rope 
and weave in and out of these black prongs, as in raffia basket 
weaving. Be careful to always push each rope snug against the 
preceding row. Continue this until you reach the outer edge. Use 
glue as you join ends. 

8. Give this a coat of shellac and when it is dry, give your basket 
or tray the shape you wish. After shaping, give it two more coats 
of shellac inside and outside. You can vary your baskets by using 
harmonizing or contrasting colors, or several shades of one color. 
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A novelty in book-making is a box-book, de- 
veloped in my Workshop, such as the one shown in 
the accompanying photograph. This style of book is 
suitable for gift purposes and appropriate for a class 
to contribute to a money-raising school art bazaar. 


The box is a ready-made shallow stationery or 
hosiery box. If the cover is already attractive in color 
and decoration it can be utilized as it is by covering 
up commercial legends with harmonizing decorative 
appliques. The title panel could cover one of them. 
A suggestion is to emboss the title such as ‘Guest 
Book"’ by pressing in the (reversed) letters on the 
back of the panel with something blunt, using a blotter 
for a pad. On the front mark shadow lines on the 
letters. Use glue or glue in paste if applying paper to 
a glossy surface. 


If the top or bottom or both parts of the box are to 
be covered with new paper do as follows: | 


Lay the box on the paper and draw a line (a) around 
it. Around this measure out from the line the height 
of the box plus thickness and draw a dotted line (b) 
around the four sides. Draw another line (c) the dis- 
tance of the inside height of the box around line (b) 
and cut out on line (c). See sketch A. Cut away 


& 


OX-BOOK 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 


superfluous paper at corners where cross-hatched in 
the sketch. Now fold each of the four sides up and 
over into the inside just reaching the bottom of the 
box—folding in first the lap at each corner. Make 
sharp folds. Paste the fold-overs. Hinge together the 
cover and bottom box by means of a strip of suitable 
paper extending from the top to the bottom of the left 
edge on the outside. Line the bottom surfaces inside 
with decorative paper surface-pasted. The photo- 
graph shows paper blockprinted with a cork and 
tempera paint. 


A good quality of wrapping paper is satisfactory 
for a guest book. Prepare sheets one-half inch smaller 
than the inside box dimension on each of three sides 
of the paper to give ample play when opening the 
book. The fourth side butts the hinge. Prepare 
enough sheets to fill the box neatly. The fore-edge of 
the sheets can be given added interest by not cutting 
but tearing upward against a ruler as shown in sketch 
B. Rub this rough fringe down with a smooth metal 
handle of scissors. 


Using an ice pick, punch three holes in the sheets 
of paper and the box back for tying. Use a punched 
cardboard template paper-size as a guide to make all 
punchings alike. Tie with tinsel ribbon. 
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Fifteen hundred filled letter portfolios have been made by the 
students of the city schools of Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. The 
problem is a favorite Christmas lesson so extra portfolios were 
made and assigned by Junior Red Cross headquarters to various 


camps. 
Materials required in order used: 
2 pieces 7!4- x 9!4-inch cardboard for covers 
1 piece 914- x %-inch cardboard for back 
1 piece 11'4- x 2'-inch vellum for back aane 
2 pieces 9- x 12-inch manila drawing pape 
Thin boiled starch colored with a little - coloring 
A small comb of cardboard 


Envelope 1 piece 414- x 9-inch bright colored poster paper 
to for inside binding 
hold 1 piece 9- x —_——_ bright colored poster paper 
packet of 2 pieces 6!5- 23-inch colored poster paper 
envelopes 


1 piece 4 F bgt x Sinch bright colored gee aper 

1 piece 7'4- x 8-inch bright colored poster pa or 

1 piece 6'4- x 3)4-inch colored poster paper for phone a or iiaing 
All poster paper should be one color. Nofe that it requires three 

sheets to make the portfolio. Lay out work before starting. 


OPERATION 


First—Paste 9'4- x 34-inch piece of cardboard to vellum. Care 
should be taken to center the cardboard. 

Second—Paste cover cardboards to vellum. Allow thickness 
of cardboard between binding and covers to allow for bending. 
Rub well using newspaper over work. Turn back the edges of the 
vellum. While the paste is still damp run fingers gently along the 
space between the cardboards and bend carefully. Put under 
press. 

Third—Make the thin starch and color with show card colors. 
Make a small comb using a piece of cardboard about 1 x 3% 
inches. Notch the top. Spread the starch over the 9- x 12-inch 
manila paper with a water color brush, if a larger brush is not 
handy. P With the cardboard comb design the cover. Stripes, 
circles, plaids and other designs are easily made. Repeat the same 
design on the second 9- x 12-inch manila paper. Spread out to dry. 

Fourth—Cut starch paper covers 744 x 10% inches. Paste 
cover papers—allowing }% inch of vellum to show on either side 
One-half inch is allowed for turning top, bottom and outside of 
covers. Again use newspapers freely. Always use all-over pasting 
for good car d construction work. When ready to paste 
edges, paste corners first. If the work has been done well—a per- 





 ETTER-PORTFOLIO 
@ A JUNIOR RED CROSS PROJECT 


BESSE M. WENTZEL, Supervisor of Art, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


or are can be turned over. Then paste the edges down, being 
a e paper is as tight to the cardboard as possible. Open 
books are put under press immediately. Put plenty of weight on 
top so books will not buckle. 

Fifth—Make envelope for holding packet of envelopes. On 
9- x 12-inch poster paper measure over 6'4 inches. This is the 
foundation of the adie The two 2%4 -x 6'4-inch pieces form 
the flaps for the top and lieitien of the envelope. Measure *% inch 
on the 6)4-inch edge. Also measure )% inch on the 9-inch edge 
of the 4)4- x 9-inch paper, which is the outside flap. Put paste on 
the = space and e to the foundation of the envelope. Cut 


all fl ps 80 edges work better. Paste envelope together leaving 
9-x 2h. -inch flap for opening. 
Sixth—Paste inside lining 414- x 9-inch over cardboard. Note 


4 inch is allowed top and bottom. Paste envelope—on left side 
of folio. Keep \4-inch margin at side top and bottom. Opening is 
in the inside. Press. 

Seventh—Make pocket for writing pad. Poster paper 7! x 
8 inches. Measure down 1 inch on 8-inch sides. Draw line and 
fold down. Measure )% inch on other three sides. Paste corners 
together. The paper will then measure 64 inches square. Slip the 
top lining paper inside the pocket so the all-over measurement wil! 
be 64 x Q inches. Paste the top lining and the three '4-inch edges 
to right side of folio. Keep the 44-inch margin on top, bottom and 
sides. Put under press and when dry put pad in pocket and 
envelopes in place. 

ers have come back from the camps which always thrill 
the students as well as appreciative notes from the directors in 
charge. Hundreds of the children have furnished the supplies 
themselves while others are furnished from our school funds. 

Copy of letter received from North Carolina: 

“I want re to know that the portfolios have been in great 
demand and have filled a real need here. Although the American 
Red Cross supplies stationery for the patients, our stock has been 
exhausted at times and then we have drawn on your portfolios. 
I am sure the students who made them would be delighted if they 
could see the Fagen reactions of the soldiers when we give them 
a portfolio. ey are not only surprised because they get some- 
thing so nice for nothing but because they find these articles were 
made for them by Junior Red Cross. They have commented with 
great pleasure on the color, and bed patients especially enjoy 
them because they are easy to use in bed. With the recent shortage 
of envelopes your portfolios have been at premium and nothing 
could have been more worth while for us to have on hand.” 
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NYONE who enjoyed mak- 
ing ‘‘mudpies” as a child is 
a successful candidate for cement art craftsmanship. 
Cement art crafts or color cement art crafts is inex- 
pensive, easily learned, practical, and the different 
artistic qualities and varieties of finish are unlimited. 


Ordinary building “‘cement’’ is used and may be 
used mixed with water in its pure state, or half sand 
and half cement mixed together dry and water added 
to make a thin mixture for pouring or a thick mixture 
for modeling. The pouring mixture may be poured 
into a paper box cover to form a tile shape and this 
shape may be cut into smaller tile forms if desired 
when the cement has slightly hardened. The box 
cover may be used also to hold the more thickly 
mixed cement toward use for being modeled or 
carved. Any little stick, dull knife, metal strip, mani- 
cure stick, nails or other forms will serve as cement 
craft tools. 


The three tiles illustrated above show types of tiles 
all made by beginners. The first is one poured into a 
cover as rather a thick mixture. As it hardened a 
wedge-shaped stick modeled it into a relief design 
following a pencil outline first marked on the easily 
marked cement surface. The parts taken out of the 
background were added to create more relief on the 
other parts. A little wet cement and mineral powder 
color were mixed together and painted on the back- 
ground with an ordinary little water color brush. The 
brush was well washed in water to remove any re- 
maining cement. The tile was then permitted to dry 
overnight and then set in water to harden the entire 
surface. 


The second tile subject was lightly traced from a 
sketch on manila paper (without carbon paper) onto a 
semi-dry cement tile and then carved and scraped. 
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With a wet cloth and water the surface was well 
dampened and cement with mineral color mixed to a 
paste was dripped into certain parts to give a color 
surface. Such dripped in parts dry with a semi-glaze 
if left untouched. 


The third tile is one the design of which was first 
carved in plaster. A plaster mold from this was then 
varnished from which any number of cement dupli- 
cate tiles were made. 


There are unlimited possibilities for American 
craftsmen and art teachers to discover with the use of 
cement, used with and without color. 


Sculptors are producing excellent work with 
cement, finding it can be easily handled in different 
stages of drying, “blocking”’ it while it is semi-soft 
and producing the details just before it hardens. It 
holds immense avenues of application in building of 
homes or business houses, gardens and civic struc- 
tures. It has been used very successfully for the sim- 
plest types of craft work, for camp activities as well as 
outdoor schoolroom or indoor teaching. 


A sack of cement, a total three dollars worth of 
mineral dry powdered color—burnt umber, Ve- 
netian red, yellow ochre, mineral green—and a little 
sand will produce a lot of color cement handicraft, 
besides creating a lot of happiness that comes to those 
with creative hands. 
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Many handicraft objects of wood for home utility or decoration may become works of art when pro} 
erly decorated with the simple gesso paste applied with a brush Powdered or tempera 
of permanent hues are mixed in with the natural gesso so as to create a wide range of color qualitie 
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Gift boxes may have the gesso added to the natural wood surfaces or a paint stain may 
be added first before placing the gesso design onto the surface. The gesso craft 
shown on this page is the handwork of Esther deLemos Morton of Seattle, Washington 
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Wall Panel, Telephone Niche Door, Trays, and Decorative 
Panels in Gesso Artcraft, by Esther deLemos Morton. 








Color 
Cement Craft 











Color Cement Craft in dull and glazed surfaces, low relief or flat finish similar to the 
above type designs, are made with ordinary cement and use of mineral dry color. 


























Modeled with clay and a plaster mold made 


of it for use in casting color cement duplicates 
Mineral powdered color was added to the 


cement to create the 
coloring qualities, 


Color cement craft can parallel every quality achieved with fired pottery and is an excellent, practical craft 
either independently or in relation with kiln pottery craft. Five variations of the same subject are described above 


necessary 


permanent 





Tar 


one-quarter inch thick being used 





Modeled directly on 
common plastic cement 


Modeled inclay, thencast | 
in cement from plaster mold 


Raised-line design from 
grooved plaster block 


4 Cardboard sha pes pasted 


on board resulis in relief 

mold casting reverse forms 
5 The reverse form may also 

as acast,forin relief ilies 








wrapping paper, pure cement mixed with 
-ement colors was painted within the lines, a layer of cement color about 
When this has been partly set, the en- 
tire paper is covered with one-half cement and one-half sand mixed with 
water and a Jayer poured nearly an inch thick. 

paper causing a crinkled surface texture 


With a pencil outline on heavy 


will wrinkle the 








F YOU look for a medium older than paint you 
will find Gesso. Volumes could be written on 
its history but very little has been said about it 
for modern decoration. There is no medium 
more versatile. It can be painted flat with 
brush strokes showing or dripped on in high 
relief. Gesso can have the effect of old ivory 
or plain colored surfaces with the sparkle of a modern plastic. 

When properly prepared Gesso is an ideal medium for school 
use. It is clean, water soluble and lasts indefinitely if kept moist 
and tightly covered. The students derive keen pleasure from being 
able to obtain a relief effect with so simple a process. 

Contrary to the usual belief Gesso is a very pliable medium. 
When mistakes are made on wet Gesso it can be scraped off with a 
palette knife. If stains are left from colored Gesso these may be 
sandpapered off when the wood has dried. Hardened Gesso may 
be removed by padding the undesired parts with damp paper or 
cotton. After several hours, Gesso may be scraped off easily. 





MAKING GESSO 
Equipment: 
Double Boiler 
Large Spoon (for stirring) 
Egg Beater (optional) 
Ingredients: 
16 tablespoons whiting 
6 tablespoons high quality liquid animal glue (the glue is 
exceedingly important and no other glue should be 
substituted) 
2 tablespoons common varnish (not Spar) 
4 tablespoons boiled linseed oil 


Mix just enough water with the whiting to make a thick paste, 
add glue and varnish. Bring the mixture to a boil in the double 
boiler stirring constantly. Continue cooking and stirring or beating 
with the egg beater for 10 to 12 minutes. Just before removing the 
mixture from the stove stir in the boiled linseed oil. Cover the 
finished gesso while it is cooling so that a skin will not form. Any 
formation should be entirely removed before stirring the Gesso. 

If the Gesso seems too thin for painting, cover it, but not air 
tight. Stir it once or twice daily until it has thickened sufficiently 
to hold its shape when painted within an outline. Gesso at its 
proper consistency will drip from a brush but will not spread on 
the surface of the wood. 

Gesso should be stored in clean glass jars and sealed tightly. 
Cover with a little water to prevent a skin from forming. Water is 
used also as a thinner when necessary. 


COLORING GESSO 


Select old cold cream or small glass jars which may be tightly 
sealed. In these mix the desired colors by adding a small amount at 
a time of mixed tempera color. If dry colors are used, first mix 
them as if for painting and add them to the gesso. The color of the 
gesso will be only as permanent as the colors used in it. For school- 
room use the usual tempera colors are quite satisfactory. The most 
durable colors are pure blue, red, and yellow. These three com- 
bined with the natural or white gesso make a very attractive color 
scheme on a natural or wood background. All of the colors may be 
used, of course, but greens and violets, turquoise and magenta are 
much more apt to fade. 

Different makes of tempera and powdered colors will require 
different amounts to color Gesso so it is advisable to make a test 
palette as you mix each addition of color. These may also be tested 
in the sun when drying to determine the permanency of the colors. 
Gesso will always be several values darker when it is dry so do not 
mix the color to its fullest value. It will take more of some colors 
than others to color Gesso. Watch for the following points when 
making your test palette. 
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1. Not enough color will give only pastel values. 

2. Too much color will cause cracks to appear in the surface of the 
dried Gesso. Greens especially seem to do this. 

3: Gesso which dries in a draught or where it is too warm will dry 
in wrinkles. Normal room temperature is best for drying. 

4. Gesso which is painted into a high relief on the first coat will 
also have a tendency to shrivel. 


WHAT TO WORK ON 


The most suitable material for Gesso is well smoothed or sanded, 
raw, unfinished wood. The porous quality of raw wood absorbs 
the glue that is in the Gesso, thus holding it fast. Oil stain finishes 
should be added after the Gesso has been applied and dried 
thoroughly. Where an opaque finish is desired sand and smooth 
the wood well and paint with several thin even coats of tempera 
color. Keep the value of this background light because the varnish 
or shellac coating necessary to preserve it will turn it much darker. 
The Gesso decoration, however, must be painted on the unfinished 
tempera background very carefully as fingerprints and pencil 
marks will show up when finished. Retouched spots and water 
marks must be avoided. 

For first work in Gesso it is well to use a natural wood back- 
ground as any mistake may be carefully scraped clean with a small 
sharp knife or razor blade, and will not show as much on the 
finished piece as on a painted background. 


THE DESIGN 


Plan a simple design with accents of detail. Lacy all-over designs 
may be worked when one has become adept with dragging the 
Gesso into a thin line. A design with large areas separated as in a 
stencil design are the easiest to paint. Designs of decorative 
quality planned as for low bas-relief are the most successful. 


PAINTING GESSO 
Equipment: 

1. Good quality sable water color brushes or brushes which 
have enough stiffness to hold the weight of the Gesso. (It is im- 
portant that these brushes be carefully cleaned with water. Work 
them carefully with your fingers, from the head of the brush to the 
tip to remove the coating which forms from the ingredients of the 
Gesso.) 

2. Clean absorbent cloths or cleansing tissues. It is well to 
thoroughly clean and reshape the brush between the use of each 
color. 

If you have not used Gesso before, experiment first on paper or 
cardboard. Gesso is not painted on to the surface of the wood, but 
dripped and dragged into corners or fine lines. Fill in one com- 
plete area at a time. Immediately after drip it full enough to make 
the area stand in low relief. It is better to apply two coats than to 
build too high a relief on the first coat. Three coats make a good 
finish. 

Wait for the original coat of Gesso to dry well before applying a 
second coat, texture or detail upon it. 


FINISHING GESSO 


Be sure that all outline marks have been removed and that all 
small mistakes have been scraped from the background. Coat the 
piece with two or three coats of thinned shellac, lacquer or var- 
nish, depending upon the article's intended use. 

Gesso, being water solvent, is not practical for articles which 
come into direct contact with moisture. Spar varnish will give 
sufficient protection for such articles as trays, fruit bowls, nut 
bowls, etc. Gasoline and cleaning solvents that do not contain 
water will not affect Gesso but after coating the Gesso with 
varnished finishes the piece should not be cleaned with anything 
but liquid or paste wax. 
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HEADS, YOU WIN! 


EADS offer a subject for a unit of work in art which wins 
attention and interest from junior and senior high school 
students. This situation is profitable and helpful to the 
teacher. What do the students gain from the study of the 
human head? Depending on your approach to the subject, the 
pupil is likely to profit in pleasure, skill and knowledge. 

Notice sometime what subjects children sketch or “doodle” 
when they are whiling away an idle moment. Examine scrap 
paper left in study halls, or leaf through students’ notebooks. Such 
investigation will invariably turn up a variety of sketches of 
heads—some “‘pretty’’ ones with pert noses, luscious lips and 
wavy hair, some “Handsome Harrys” with granite jaws, but most 
of all a variety of misshapen monstrosities with misplaced or un- 
finished features. Our immediate objective is, therefore, to help 
students to develop enough skill in drawing faces‘to turn this more 
or less subconscious expression into a real leisure time activity. We 
usually derive more pleasure from the successful performance of 
an act than we do from an incomplete and fumbling performance. 

One approach to the achievement of this objective is the 
sketching of three views of an average head. We do this according 
to the method of working from the large, simple shape to the smaller 
details. With directed observation the student learns, usually for 
the first time, that the front view of the head is nearly an oval, 
the profile a square, and the three-quarter view a combination of 
these two shapes joined at right angles. He also discovers the 
location, shape and size of the eyes, ears, nose and lips. This is the 
time, too, when the uninitiated will be amazed to find that he can 
almost put his fist in his eyesockets. The student thus awakens to 
the fact that the head is a three-dimensional mass and not just a 
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flat plane. This necessitates the careful study of light and shade. 

Having mastered these rudimentary facts and skills, the student 
is in a receptive mood to participate in a discussion of portraiture. 
Illustrative material is almost indispensable for such a discussion 
and the kind available will direct the course of this division of the 
unit. The work of modern portraitists, some of the mediums used, 
the varying fees charged, the advantages and disadvantages of 
painting over photography offer one avenue of approach to this 
topic. The portrait painters of the 18th century in England and 
America permit the examination of the usually popular Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Baeburn, West and Stuart. The historical 
development showing head studies from different lands and ages 
should prove most interesting, but involves a great deal of collect- 
ing of reproductions. In any event, remember to select the pictures 
and to direct the discussion along lines suited to the age of the 
students. For the most part, the high school age likes realism. 

As part of the previous division and as an introduction to the 
next student problem, I display a gr. .p of some twenty-five large 
charcoal drawings made by first year art school students. These 
were drawn from the living model in an hour and a half period 
and exemplify the principles of proportion and solidity we have 
been stressing to our own classes. In addition, these drawings are 
sufficiently professional looking and realistic to inspire the class to 
want to pose some of their fellow students and sketch them. In- 
cidentally, the exhibition of this art school work permits a digres- 
sion into an explanation of a kind of training an artist needs and of 
the offerings of a professional school. This information is of interest 
to the general student body and may be the beginning of an art 
career for one or two particularly talented youths. 
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Penn Treaty Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


We embark on portrait sketching from the model with the same 
emphasis on blocking in the large areas first and carefully studying 
light and shade that we did in diagramming the average heads. 
To avoid disappointments, it is wise to point out at the outset that 
true likenesses of the model may not result from the first or even 
the fifth attempt at sketching a person, but results from keen ob- 
servation and skill in draftsmanship which develop with continued 
practice. 


For the beginner a soft medium which permits a range of values 
and easy correction seems to be most advisable. A soft pencil, 
charcoal, crayon or chalk are all excellent. If the interest and the 
accomplishments of the students in this work warrant, a continued 
study involving color may be worth while. At the junior high school 
level, however, we move into the next division of our unit without 
attempting full color renderings. 


The next step has a two-fold objective: to permit the child's 
imagination free play and to call attention to a portion of man’s 
historical heritage. ‘‘We've spent some time learning rules to help 
us sketch heads effectively and now,” we tell the students to intro- 
duce this lesson, ‘“‘we’re going to break the rules.” 


“Yes, we're going to break the rules, because we're going to try 
to invent something. We're going to use our imaginations.” 

“Today we're going to imagine the head is a triangle, that the 
eyes come one-third the distance from the top and that they are 
large square holes.’ Suiting the action to the word we demon- 
strate three or four variations of distorting the average head by 
using squares, long skinny ovals and circles. The students try four 
or five possibilities for themselves. They finish the project by en- 





larging their most successful idea and rendering it in strong con- 
ventional color. 


By this time the pupils are aware that they have been designing 
masks. It seems to me appropriate, therefore, that we discuss 
briefly the history of man’s age-old practice of altering the appear- 
ance of his own face. We note that for primitive peoples the mask 
served the purpose of giving the medicine man prestige among his 
fellows. It gave him a supernatural appearance. Or it may have 
been that man was trying to win favor with the benevolent gods or 
frighten away the evil ones. We recall that the Greeks depended 
on masks to mark characters in their plays and also to help project 
the voice. Wecome up to date by showing a photo of some war 
workers who have adorned their welders’ hoods with grotesque 
features. The children usually add a final example by pointing 
out the decoration of the fuselage of their airplanes by the 
Fighting Tigers in China. 


If materials and facilities are available the unit may progress 
from the two dimensional field into modeling with clay, casting 
molds in plaster and using papier-maché. A substitute for these 
craft projects is the cutting of masks from colored construction 
paper. Construction paper can be folded, cut, curled and pasted to 
a mounting sheet in a manner to give the mask a third dimension. 
The mask may also be built up on a paper bag as is often done in 
elementary classes for Halloween. 


In the event that clay is available, this material permits a more 
mature solution inasmuch as the results will be more permanent. 


The drawings which the students made will serve as a good be- 
ginning for the modeling and offer the experience of developing 
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something in the round from a sketch. This experience is of vast 
importance in the field of sculpture and industrial design, and the 
value of this project in these fields should be called to the atten- 
tion of the students. 


One important consideration with which the teacher must con- 
cern himself before modeling begins is the size the masks are to be 
made. This depends on the amount of material which can be de- 
voted to the project and on the method to be used in finishing the 
masks. I{ they are to be left as clay, the masks should not be too 
large, since they will not only consume a great deal of material 
but will be rather heavy. Five or six inches in height will be a good 
maximum. If a plaster cast is to be made of the clay form, economy 
of material dictates the same restriction of size. In case the clay 
model is to be used only as a base for papier-maché, which is light 
in weight, you can afford to make masks life size or larger, since 
the clay will be recovered when the project is completed. 


Having determined the size of our mask, we are ready to set to 
work with clay. One caution to observe is that the children should 
take pains to knead and work the clay into a solid mass free of 
crevices and air bubbles before becoming engrossed in the sur- 
face details. The features must be part of this mass and any bits of 
clay added must be thoroughly and firmly attached. Precautions 
in this regard will prevent cracks in the dried clay or explosions if 
the mask is fired in a kiln. 


Care must also be taken if the clay modeling is only a preliminary 
to casting a one-piece moid or making a papier-mAaché copy, to 
avoid undercutting. By that it is meant that the entire mask and all 
details on it cannot be made narrower at any point than the width 
of all areas above. If this is not kept in mind while the modeling is 
in progress, a catastrophe will result in the next step. The plaster 
or papier-maché will hook into these undercuts and it will be 
impossible to remove the clay. 


The dry clay can be painted with poster paint. A better ceramic 
product will result from firing the clay in a kiln. If that equipment 
is available, the decoration can be slip painting or a color glaze. 
A formula for a black enamel glaze for Cone 3 which is effective 
on masks, consists of: White lead, 180 oz.; Flint, 50 oz.; Kaolin, 
22 oz.; Tin, 25 oz.; Manganese, 25 oz.; Cobalt, 7 oz.; Copper, 
4 oz. 


When several copies of the original are desired, a pstelar mold 
must be made. Instead of permitting the clay to dry thoroughly, it 
should, when it is semi-hard, be surrounded by a cardboard or 
linoleum wall. There should be a one-half to a three-quarter inch 
clearance at the closest point between the clay and the wall. 
Candy boxes are convenient containers for holding the wet 
plaster, although only strips of cardboard or linoleum are neces- 
sary if a flat waterproof surface can be found to use as a base. If 
these strips are used, they should be fastened together with a band 
of cord. The wall must be at least three-quarters of an inch higher 
than the top of the clay. A little wet clay smeared around the 
wall at the bottom serves to anchor it and prevents the leakage of 
plaster. 








Equal parts by volume of white plaster and water are mixed 
together. Add the plaster to the water and stir constantly. The 
mixture is of proper consistency for pouring when it clings to the 
hand sufficiently to cover the skin. No time should be lost now in 
transferring the plaster from the mixing pail into the clay since it 
hardens rather quickly at this point. Pour the plaster in a steady, 
slow stream into the box or retaining wall. After the plaster is set, 
remove the wall, turn over the mold and dig out the clay a little 
at a time taking care not to scratch the surface. 


When the plaster is thoroughly dry, clay can be forced into the 
mold to make a solid mask. If a hollow mask is desired as it is some- 
times, especially if the size is great, slip (clay diluted with water) 
should be poured into the mold. As the clay grows firm against 
the inside surface of the plaster, more slip must be added to the 
quantity in the mold so that it remains full to the brim. Pushing 
aside the slip for a short distance at the edge of the plaster with 
your fingernail or a piece of tin permits you to observe how thick 
the clay is forming. When it is about one-quarter inch thick it is 
time to pour out the excess slip. Whether slip or clay has been 
used, the dry plaster of the mold absorbs the moisture, causing the 
clay to shrink slightly. When this has occurred and while the clay 
is in a damp but firm condition, the mold can be turned upside 
down and tapped. This will cause the mask to fall free of the mold. 
Additional copies of the masks may be made in the same way after 
time is allowed for the plaster mold to dry thoroughly. 


Papier-maché masks can be made from wet newspaper or paper 
towels torn in strips built up in layers with paste. The paste may 
be either commercial white paste or the flour and water variety. 
The wet strips of paper can be applied to the damp clay masks. If 
this is done, a plaster mold cannot be made since, after the paper 
is dry, the clay usually has to be dug out and the original is de- 
stroyed. However, papier-maché masks can also be made in the 
plaster mold. Soak the mold in water for an hour or so before 
starting work. By so doing the first layer of wet paper will not dry 
out too quickly and will stay in place while the paste and the 
second layer of strips are being applied. 


Working either from the inside out or from the outside surface 
inwards on the clay or in the mold respectively, you proceed by 
laying overlapping strips of paper across the entire surface. 
The paper should be torn in strips and left to soak the night before 
the project is to be carried out. The strips should be long enough 
to extend beyond the form. Smear paste over the first layer and 
attach small strips in the opposite direction in the places where 
features project or indent, and then lay a second layer on the 
entire surface. Care must be taken to drive the paper into the 
small pockets and to reenforce the parts, such as the nose, eye- 
balls and lips, which are higher or deeper than the main surface. 
Depending on the size of the mask, six to a dozen layers of paper 
should give the papier-maché sufficient strength. When the paper 
is dry it can be lifted from the mold or the clay removed from the 
back of it. Trim off the extra paper which extends beyond the mask 
and finish by slipping over and pasting a folded strip of wet paper 
around the edge. Poster paint is the medium to use for decoration. 
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S A MEDIUM for small clay masks, clay never 
fails to develop an interest in modeling and to 
arouse the imaginative spirit. 


If this project is carried out with no thought of 
producing a serious piece of work and with no 
model or picture for reference, some really 
worth-while results are obtained. 


I give each pupil a ball of clay, a modeling 
stick, and a short piece of fine wire and ask him to model a head, 
half round, either person or animal. 


I demonstrate before the class, modeling a head, twisting the 
wire and inserting it in the clay for hanging. Then I ask that each 
student do the same, in his own way, making his work original and 
finish by the end of the period of fifty-five minutes. 


When the masks are finished, we place them on large pieces of 
cardboard on the supply table with the name of each pupil under 
his mask. 


We keep them covered a part of the time with newspapers so 
they will not dry too rapidly and crack. 


When all the masks are dry they are painted, in colors, with 
tempera and finished with about two coats of shellac. 


Many attractive designs are developed in the painting and some 
uninteresting looking pieces of clay develop into something 
which might come from “King Tut's Tomb” or from the ‘World 
of Tomorrow.” 


They never fail to make an interesting exhibit for the whole 
school and to encourage the study of modeling. 
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Katherine Widger, 
Harry Colman and 
Jack McLellan, 
students of Lincoln 
High School, Seattle, 
Washington, print 
Victory Corps Arm 
Bands 


w VICTORY CORPS ARM BANDS @ 


DALE GOSS, Curriculum Consultant for Art, Seattle Public Schools 


MPOSSIBLE!”’ was the reaction of the Victory Corps Com- 

mittee of the Seattle Public Schools when confronted with 

the problem of turning out 16,000 Victory Corps arm bands. 

We had accepted the job before we fully appreciated the 
fact that it meant turning out four miles of arm bands during the 
few weeks that remained between the holidays and the beginning 
of the new semester in February. 


The quickest, simplest, and cheapest method, we agreed, would 
be to use the silk screen process. Then, too, for some time all the 
art teachers had been looking for an excuse to install silk screen 
equipment in their schools. This was the golden opportunity. 


The two outstanding things which had to be done before we 
could set to work were finding and assembling the sets of equip- 
ment, and training the teachers and students how to use it. The 
students were to do the actual printing but the teachers, of course, 
had to be familiar with the process in order to act as supervisors. 


By searching through innumerable steam supply houses we 
were able to find enough of the special rubber backing for nine 
squeegees. We substituted organdy for the usual bolting silk of 
the millers and scraped up enough of the war-frozen plywood for 


bases for our frames. 
‘ 


The next question was ‘‘What material would we use for the arm 
bands?” Oilcloth, the first choice, was too slick to take the paint; 
plain cloth was too limp and too absorbent. A search of the depart- 
ment stores, variety and specialty shops revealed nothing suitable. 
Finally we wound up at a sign painter’s shop. Here we found what 
we needed—oil sign cloth. It not only took the paint well, making 
a bright, clear-cut insignia, but it was stiff enough not to wrinkle 
up while wearing and was fairly weather proof. 


The teachers (one from each school) were asked to come to the 
Art Workshop for a demonstration and instructions. There we set 
up nine sets of equipment, including the printing frame and base, 
squeegee, paints, thinners, lacquer, stencil, tape, tracing paper, 
tacks, organdy, and sign cloth—one complete set for each school. 
Patiently the teachers worked through the process, step by step. 
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By the end of the session they had learned how to fasten the 
organdy to the frame, cut and apply the stencil, mask out the 
screen, mix the paint, register and print, and clean the screen. 


The following afternoon we tackled the first of two sessions to 
give instruction to the twenty students who were to do the actual 
printing of the arm bands. They learned the process by following 
the same steps as had the teachers the previous day. On their 
last afternoon they actually did some printing. They mixed the 
special silk screen process paint and added the extender and 
varnish thinner to bring it to the desired consistency. After a little 
experimenting a way was discovered to cut the material so that 
three bands could be printed at once, naturally speeding up the 
printing. 

The final step, but certainly one of the most important, was 
learning to clean the screen. Unless this was done thoroughly and 
all particles of paint removed the screens would clog and the next 
time they were used the insignias would not be clean and clear. 


At last, with the final step completed in the learning of the 
process, the equipment was packed and delivered to the high 
schools. Now the long rows of neat, white arm bands with their 
clear, colorful symbols, hang from the drying lines to offer ample 
proof that art can be of essential service to the school in wartime 
as in peace time. 


List of Equipment needed for making Arm Bands: 


1. Frame, stretched with organdy 12. Newspapers 

2. Baseboard ° 13. Sign cloth 

3. Two “o” clamps 14. Scissors 

4. Squeegee to fit frame 15. Small camel-hair brush 
5. Stencil film 16. Brushing lacquer 

6. Design 17. Varnish 

7. Cutting pen or knife 18. Paste extender 

8. Transparent paper 19. Red silk screen process 
9. Scotch decorator’s tape paint 
10. Gummed-paper tape 20. Lacquer thinner 
11. Quantity of clean rags 21. Paint thinner 
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Pearl Harbor was still fresh in the minds of every- 
one when the second school semester started. Daily 
radio and press bulletins of the conflict, frequent air- 
raid drills, and first aid classes were a constant re- 
minder to be on the alert. Drives for scrap materials, 
stamp and bond sales were in full swing and a new 
tempo for art project motivation had sprung into 
existence. 

A new form of propaganda for war effort contrary 
to our democracy’s policy of peace had become nec- 
essary because our very existence was threatened. 
To preserve our life and freedom we needed to sell the 
idea of war to our people. 

It was a determining factor, then, when our art 
projects were planned in class discussions, to build 
upon this theme. There lay the source of the projec- 
tion and welding of ideas with process,and function, 
constructive and destructive, the mind at work and 
the mind at play. 

Similarly to preparations for war, we, in the art 
room, were faced with the time element. We needed 
to organize and produce speedily and efficiently. 
Available materials were as much a handicap to us as 
in actual plants manufacturing the materiél for the 
prosecution of the war. We learned the true meaning 
of the terms priorities, restrictions, conservation, 
conversion, repossessing, reprocessing. Scrap ma- 
terial was now as precious and vital as new materials. 
New forms, uses, and potentialities became the criteria 
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PPLIED ART POSTERS 
THE OLD GIVES WAY TO THE NEW 


OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL, Director of Art, Hammond Public Schools 


Hammond, Indiana 
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for inventiveness, resourcefulness, and emergency 
responsibility. 

New awareness to sources was kindled. Research 
became earnest in the art and the general libraries. 
Observation became keener of new forms, new 
functions, new processes, new techniques in shop 
windows, counter displays, posters and other forms 
of merchandising. 

Consciousness of the war efforts in the home, school, 
community, and the nation embodied both service 
and recreational pursuits to release tensions. 

Alertness to these relative activities in time of war 
embraced many ramifications. There were drives for 
conservation; saving of and substitutions for essen- 
tials; financing production of war materiél through 
buying stamps and bonds; organization for preserva- 
tion of life and property; promotion of Pan-American 
understanding and appreciation; discharging the 
duties of citizenship in morale building and assuming 
the obligations of war by developing abilities. Such a 
program called for creation and recreation, the mind 
at work and the mind at play, a well-balanced force 
in time of war. 

General class discussions formed the starting point 
of our procedure. Lists of topics, subjects, slogans, 
and kinds of development filled the blackboards. 
Individually the students chose the ideas which 
appealed to them the most. By taking a poll we soon 
discovered many overlappings of ideas and repetitive 











choices. This led to the suggestion that those with 
similar selections pool their interests. The resultant 
was natural groupings of two or three students who 
not only shared a common interest as expressed by 
their choice but also by friendships, personalities, 
and abilities. 

It may be interesting to the reader to mention some 
of the topics and slogans accepted even though 
without illustrative cuts some may seem very remote 
from the original source. 

. Lend a Hand to Uncle Sam 

. A pledge of Unity for Freedom 

. From shop to Home: In Wartime: In Peacetime 

Oil: Keeps ‘Em Rolling, Flying, Sailing 

. America to the Front: On Land, On the Sea, and in the Air 
Modern Design in the Air 

. Fashion Fantasy 

Save for Victory 

. Recreational America 

. Young America on Location 
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A 22- by 28-inch poster board of uniform color was 
used for all the posters but by means of the spray 
gun and poster paint these could be made to assume 
a large variation in hues and values. The materials 
used are familiar to almost everyone—corrugated 
cardboard; leather, cloth, metal and wood scraps; 
burlap; cotton; foil paper; pipe cleaners; odds and 
ends from a scavenger hunt through the attic, base- 
ment, and garage. Letters were sawed out of wood or 
cut from leather, felt, or cardboard which simplified 
form and spacing problems. 

The teacher observed with great satisfaction that 
by means of the group plan classes at work showed a 
fair division of labor; social adjustments in planning 
and working together; sustained interest over a longer 
period of time; increased efficiency in tool handling; 
speeding up of work; pooling of abilities; conservation 





of materials; a free ‘“‘give and take’’ of constructive 
criticism; higher quality of workmanship; a decrease 
of frustrations, a balancing of contribution and rejec- 
tion, and a resultant of friendly rivalry. 


The teacher’s part in the production was some- 
thing like the job of the foreman in a plant, inspecting, 
evaluating, checking, stimulating, promoting, analyz- 
ing arbitrating, selecting, eliminating, revising, pro- 
jecting, organizing, and demonstrating. 

Daily personal contacts with the students was made 
possible by the reduction in their numbers through 
the group plan. One consultation would take care of 
two or three students at a time. 


Further simplification resulted through selection 
of the three-dimensional poster development of the 
subject-matter. It afforded a definite enough working 
plan to achieve a desirable product without imposing 
any obstruction upon creativity. It served as the oil 
employed to insure the smooth operation of the wheels 
of industry or as the plan of the’architect to functional 
home building. 


These were the apparent advantages: 


. Introduction to diversified materials 
Experimentation for limitations and potentialities of materials 
. Appreciation of innate qualities of materials. 
Simplification of expression in form, color, and line 
. Elimination of unnecessary details 
. Reduction of working difficulties. (Lettering; spacing; balan- 
cing; harmonizing and relating; visualizing, organizing and 
composing; ease of manipulation of various parts until desired 
effect was produced) 
7. Observation of reactions to appropriateness and relatedness 
between choice of subject and materials. 
8. Exploration for the unusual and most creative means of 
expression 
9. Coordination of mind processes with manual procedure to a 
resultant of both art quality and function 
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At the beginning of the War, there were over six 
hundred ‘Day Rooms’’ and Hostess Houses in Wash- 
ington and Alaska which were completely un- 
furnished and without games and such equipment. 
The Recreational Equipment Bureau of the Civilian 
War Commission of Seattle, under the leadership of 
Mrs. William A. Roth, has undertaken the task of 
furnishing and decorating these rooms. Since there 
are no funds available for this purpose, it has to be 
done by donations from citizens. 


Games, all types of furniture, pianos, victrolas and 
other equipment are sent in. So far, most of the con- 
tributions have been made by the citizens of Seattle. 
Members of the Bureau and volunteer workers repair 
these various articles and send them to the rooms. 
Curtains are one of the few things not donated, so 
they must be made. The material, which is contrib- 
uted, resembles a fine burlap. It is sewed by volun- 
teers. Plain burlap, of course, just adds to the dull- 
ness of a raw board room. Therefore various groups 
decorate them. This is part of the job which we 
children of John Marshall school have taken over. 


To begin with we drew a conventional design for a 
stencil. We then planned the color scheme, making 
it very bright and avoiding dark colors. We also 
sought to make sharp contrasts in colors in order to 
add to the brilliance and clearness of the patterns. 


< ESIGN APPLIED TO A 
7 WAR PROJECT 


MARJORIE ELLIOT 
John Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, Washington 


We sharply outlined on a bright yellow background a 
dark blue pattern, thus making the colors stand out 
on the brown material. Each part of the pattern is 
then traced on transparent stencil paper and cut out. 
This new kind of stencil paper has a distinct advan- 
tage over the regular kind because the pattern can 
be seen through it. This makes it much easier to trace 
the pattern and to place it properly on the material 
being decorated. 


It was decided that printer’s ink was best for this 
particular material. We then mixed the paint to ob- 
tain the proper colors. The stencil was placed on the 
curtain. The paint was applied with stencil brushes, 
with turpentine being used as a thinner. Each stencil 
containing one part of the pattern was laid on sepa- 
rately and painted until one design was completed. 
This design is then repainted in this manner, over and 
over again, one:above the other until a border design 
results. 


Under the leadership of our teacher, Fredonia 
Brown, seven girls working in relays, painted three 
sets of eight pairs of curtains each. With the super- 
vision of the Recreational Equipment Bureau and the 
cooperation of the people who manufacture the 
material, the women who sewed them, the ones who 
decorated them, these curtains and many others now 
add cheerfulness to the once barren service rooms. 


vbw 
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IE-DYED KERCHIEFS 


JEWEL H. CONOVER, Art Instructor, Kirkwood Junior and Senior High School, Kirkwood, Mo. 





CHIEFS and scarves, gaudy and gay 
and wearable, were made by some of 
my junior high school girls (and boys, 
too, for their sisters) during a short free 
interval between the finishing of one 
more important subject and the be- 
ginning of another. 





The art of tie-dyeing, I told them, is a very old one. 
It has been brought to a high artistic level on the 
romantic island of Bali in the South Seas. I had 
sample of tie-dyeing to show the class, of course, 
and the idea appealed to them immediately—given 
impetus, too, no doubt, by the vogue of colorful 
peasant kerchiefs on most high school and college 
campuses. 


They bought string for tying, pieces of material for 
the kerchiefs of rayon, silk, fine muslin (some new, 
some from the scrap-bag) that could be hemmed or 
fringed when completed. They decided on two differ- 
ent colors—one group using green, another agreeing 
on blue—and the coloring itself was ordinary dye 
from the dime store, costing the children just a penny 
or so each. 





The principle of tie-dyeing is simple, the design 
depending merely upon the use of lines and dots the 
original color of the material, against the dyed back- 
ground. The material can be folded once or twice, 
or more, if carefully done, and string bound over and 
over and tied tightly around gathered up places in 
corners or around a center point at intervals, for lines, 
and small bunched up places for dots. The string is 
bound and tied so tightly that the color does not reach 
the parts of the material that are covered by it. For 
the actual dyeing process we followed the simple 
rules that come with the package. 

Although the children studied proportion, light 
and dark arrangements, interesting placement of the 
lines and dots, and made sketches of designs for their 
kerchiefs, there was always an element of surprise 
in the results obtained. 

When the kerchief is dyed and has thoroughly 
dried, it is lots of fun unwrapping the string and 
pressing the dampened material with a good hot iron 
to bring out really lovely designs and gradations of 
color that are, more often than not, never anticipated 
at all. If the design is carefully planned in the first 
place the results will be even more satisfying. 
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With the new economy and conservation for vic- 
tory in mind, a sixth grade art class in this school took 
up the study of textiles and how to renew them. 
After listing possible methods, their advantages and 
disadvantages, we decided to use linoleum block 
prints, dyeing the material first, if desired. 

The reasons for this decision were: 

1. The process was simple and yet would require 
several steps and at least two new skills: 

a. Choice of design idea 

b. Making design on paper 

c. Cutting linoleum block 

d. Laying out and printing on cloth 

2. The process was one that could be carried out 
at home with a minimum of tools and material. 

3. Scraps of heavy linoleum are easily obtainable. 

4. The art of dyeing is exceedingly useful to all 
potential homemakers. 

The children asked at home as to needs, material 
available to them, and possible color schemes. We 
talked of the difference between textile prints (design 
shapes plus texture but without background) and 
prints that could be framed or matted and hung on the 
wall (“picture’’ prints complete with background) 
and looked at many examples. Each child then 
worked alone on his own problem, creating designs 
both beautiful and appropriate, usiny motifs of all 
kinds—truit, flower, animal, or bird. The finished 
design was translated in terms of dark and light and 
texture on linoleum, proofs were taken and we were 
ready to print. 

Some of the children brought new material, muslin 
or indianhead, for tablecloths, aprons, etc., but many 
had clean flour sacks, faded curtains, or pieces of 
sheet from which to create a beautiful thing. We 
had decided that because a thing was made over, or 
inexpensive and useful, it need not also be ugly. 

We dyed one color each day, using commercial 
dye and following directions carefully. Fortunately 
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INOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
ON CLOTH 


Nordhoff Union Elementary School, Ojai, California 


AMY GAMBLE, Art Director 


the school kitchen was available to us. Those who 
dyed were thrilled with the magic of those huge pots 
of dye (as well as with the fun derived from making 
“died” yesterday or going to “‘die’’ this afternoon). 

The printing was done on the large art room tables 
which were padded with many layers of newspaper. 
The cloth was dampened and thumb-tacked down 
with strings tacked across as guide lines. This method 
was found ‘to be very practical in working with chil- 
dren. Printers ink thinned with turpentine is quite 
permanent but in order not to take any chances we 
substituted a liquid textile medium bought from an art 
supply store. Even full strength clorox failed to make 
an impression on the print then. We used such color 
schemes as white on red or dark blue, brown on 
yellow, green and red on white, and red on yellow. 

Most blocks were left unmounted as they “‘give”’ 
more when tapped with a hammer. However when a 
block was to be used a great deal it was glued to a 
piece of heavy five-ply veneer to keep the block from 
breaking down. This is much noisier but safer. 

The inspiration for the best part of the problem 
came from the admiration of both students and teach- 
ers. We threw the resources of the art room open to 
the teachers of the school, inviting them to bring ma- 
terial (old or new), choose color and block and have 
it printed by the child who made the block. I had dis- 
covered that several children had the mistaken idea 
that only poor people liked hand-made things and 
that “‘bought’’ pieces were much more valuable. 
Here was the opportunity to break down that idea. 
Many of the teachers responded with enthusiasm so a 
tablecloth for one friend, curtains for another's living 
room, and a scarf for a young niece all came to have 
their being in that sixth grade art room. 

The thought that the teachers liked their things well 
enough to want them in their homes gave the children 
a new respect for handwork and an added incentive 
for careful measuring, planning, and printing. 

































GAROO and Others Too” is a 
clever book of poems and illus- 
trations by the art class of Stein- 
metz High School in Chicago. 
Edith E. Garis, Instructor. Con- 
tained within these colorful pages 

are one dozen blockprints and verse by the 
artists. The busy little bird Oswald also has 
his day. 
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NITTING 
BAG 


STELLA E. WIDER, Lynchburg, Virginia 
























































So many girls, now, are knitting, as well as their mothers, and 
not a few boys, that a knitting bag becomes a necessity. 


Knitting work, in the hands of the youngsters on buses, in cars, 
or tucked inside desks with lunches and not too clean books, etc., 
is apt to present a rather limp and frowsy appearance when com- 
pleted. A knitting bag can do much toward preserving the fresh- 
ness of such work. 


The following directions are so simple that any child from the 
sixth year up, can easily follow them—even to the making of the 
pattern itself. The proportions of this bag are such that the bag 
can be used for many other purposes other than knitting equip- 
ment, and hence—the suggestion may be a welcome one for a 
holiday gift, or for a Red Cross Sale! 


Fairly heavy, or closely woven materials, should be chosen 
for a substantial bag. If the bag is to be decorated, of course a 
material of one tone should be used. Remnants of rep, light 
weight brocades, or cretonnes, may be purchased for a few cents 
a yard. Three bags can be made from one yard of material. 


Use a piece of wrapping paper upon which to make the pattern’ 
Draw an oblong 12 inches by 24 inches. Add one-half inch to 
each short side of the oblong, for a seam. Cut tke pattern out, and 
crease back the two strips left on for seams. Then fold the original 
oblong on its short center. Fold again to fourths, and then to 
eighths. While still folded, with the two cut ends uppermost, cut a 
diagonal from the cut edges, through all the folds, to the end of the 
pattern on the opposite side (see illustration). If this diagonal be 
started about three inches from the bottom of the pattern, the slant 
will be a pleasing one. 


Next, lay the pattern on the goods, and cut off the oblong part. 
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Dtella K. Wider 


It is better not to cut around the points until after the decoration 
has been applied. From the end of material which is left, cut two 
3- by 12-inch strips for the handles. 


Now, for the decoration. This may be as creative and original 
as is the maker cf the bag, but even the child with little creative 
ability may find most satisfactory ways of embellishment. A wood- 
block design, applied with blocking ink, or oil paint is very effec- 
tive. A stencilled design may be finished up as a pure stencil, or 
the design may be used as a guide for cloth applications, for 
painting in, or for needlework. A most effective way is to couch 
the design on with harmonizing wools. The design may take the 
form of a single motif for the front of the bag, or it may be a 3-inch 
band of repeat. Herewith are a few suggestive illustrations. 


When the decoration has been completed, cut out the “V”- 
shaped points. Stitch a narrow hem across the top. Fold the two 
short ends together, and stitch from the hem downward. Con- 
tinue, stitching sides one and eight together (see illustration). 
Then stitch sides seven and six, five and four, and three and two. 


Reverse the work and press thoroughly into two box plaits, so 
that sides one and two form a front for the bag, sides five and six 
the back, as illustrated. 


Double the strips, reserved for handles, into thirds, and stitch 
down the long sides. This makes for a very durable handle. 


Attach a handle to each box face of the bag—about one inch in 
from each crease. The bag is now complete! Tuck in your knitting, 
slip the bag over your arm, and go blithely on your way, with the 
comfortable feeling that, from now on, the work will be well pro- 
tected! 


Bags of any size may be made on the same principle. 


























































Divide an old felt hat 
into four even sections 


Cut sections and 
press them with damp 
Cloth and iron 





Baste sections t ether on block 
Stitch pieces together with 
buttonholé stitch 





AGAY PEASANT CAP 


WITH CREATIVE DESIGNS 


APPLIQUED FROM OTHER COLORS Aes ~. 


AND STITCHED IN BRIGHT WOOL 





eM. 





These caps proved to be very popular with the students 
in the classed of Applied Art conducted by Laura Pepper 





The Home Art students in the classes of Pearl Degenhart, Art Teacher, Arcata High School, Arcata, 
California, carved model houses from plaster blocks and arranged a modern village and a town 








TUDENTS of Arcata High School at Arcata, California, gath- 
ered interesting pieces of driftwood from nearby beaches 
and fashioned them into birds and animals. The project was 
carried on under the direction of Pearl Degenhart and 
proved valuable as design and sculpture practice. 
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Drawing and Lettering Pens 


This reservoir can becleaned 


repeatedly without breaking. 


19 different points . . 
each an accurate tool 
for fast, effective work 










Made only by “ ESTERBROOK” 
—the world’s leading pen makers 
since 1858. 


ESTERBROOK DRAWLET PENS are precision-made for hard use by 
professional artists and students in lettering and broad-line drawing. 
Each DRAWLET PEN is exactly like every other one of the same point 
number .. . and all are fashioned with the exacting, scientific care that 
has made Esterbrook Pens the recognized standard everywhere. 


No other pen delivers the same stroke precision as a DRAWLET PEN. 
Every DRAWLET PEN makes its ink stroke smoothly, with clean, 


— nm aE hag does it again and again—without variation in 
anc 


widt without blotting. 


Always say “ESTERBROOK DRAW LET’ when you ask for a lettering pen. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 





Rubber Cement Co. 
sD ARTISTS. MATERIALS 





Write for FREE Art Materials Catalog 
314 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. SA 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





STERLING SILVER 
For Christmas Crafts 


Sheet and wire form now available. Tools and supplies 
for craft work in jewelry. Order early for Christmas 
projects. 

Our portfolio DESIGN IN METAL includes ten plates 


on jewelry. Indispensable to the craft 
teacher. $3 postpaid. 











Long established reputation 
assures prompt dependable service. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
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THE “DO-SOMETHING” 


(Continued from page 120) 
shine in flower arrangement! The win- 
ner was a boy! 

OJIBWAY WEAVING—A primitive 
loom is made of tongue depressors. One 
end of the warp is made fast to % chair 
or railing while the other is held taut 
by being tied around the child’s waist. 
This is suitable for belts of roving or 
wool. 

TOTEM POLES—Cylindrical molds 
are made of plaster of paris cast in 
pliable asbestos shingles and allowed 
to harden for several days. Carved with 
jackknives and stained with show-card 
colors, these make delighting and color- 
ful totem poles rivaling the Northwest 
Indians’ work! 

The conclusion of the six-week session 
is made festive by inviting parents and 
friends of the Do-something Club mem- 
bers to a tea and exhibition of completed 
work which is really most impressive 
and arouses great interest. 


CLUB 





From page 3-a 
Pecan Dolls for Party Favors—two problems which 
encourage the further study of modeling. 

* Victory Corps Arm Bands! Here is something 
definitely constructive in the war effort. Some of 
the Seattle public schools, many individual 
teachers and high school pupils have set an ex- 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Manpower shortages are swelling demands for trained 
artists Direct pro ect training under 
Sa Ss a faculty of 33 professionals. Industria 
Design e Interior Decoration e Fashior 
' Illustration @ Dress Designing e Cartoo 
ng e Painting and Drawing Night and 
Saturday lasses Enroll now for a 
money making career in America’s out 
standing career s« 





SUITE $-12, 18 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 








ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 
U S A Distributors 
Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°), Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago SA-12-43 
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Packed with items, indispensable and idea! 
for school crafts and art courses. Includes 
plastics, basketry, weaving, wood working, 
pottery, glass etching, leather craft, book 
binding, metal working, block printing, etc. 
Listing looms, tools, supplies, accessories, 
books and instruction aids. 


Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 
Name....... 

Address... 

My school is... 

































THE ARTIST goes to WAR 
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ARTIST’S 
Colours and 
Materials 


— g wasoené 
| NEWTON = 


UNION 
NEW YORK CITY 


ee 
Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
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SQUARE WEST 





ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 





WALTER T. FOSTER 


Ae FUN MAKING THESE 
LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, 
WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 


BOX 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, 


ART BOOK Ts: 


rw Charles Scion 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING, $1.50 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS OF OIL PAINTING, 
$1.00 











CH, CALIF. 








WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING, $1.00 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 
CARTOONING by Chuck Thorndike, $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Canada Artists Supply Company, Toronto 











Cdlered papers have unusually fine possibilities 
in teaching younger pupils good design and 
color. Have your grade classes cut squares, tri- 
angles and rectangles out of different hues of 
construction paper. Allow them to arrange these, 
without pasting them down, into borders and all- 
over designs. Have them place color squares 
that they like to see together. Practice like this 
will soon show real results. 
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ample which should challenge the ingenuity and 
art resources of all American schools. These 
schools accepted the contract of making 16,000 
Victory Corps arm bands within a comparatively 
short time. How they did it makes a fascinating 
story, as fold by Dale Goss, Curriculum Consult- 
ant for Art, Seattle, Washington. 


*% Olga Schubkegel, Director of Art, Hammond, 
Indiana, has a faculty for organization as well as 
an appreciation of art. Before the actual work of 
creating War Posters, this wise director intro- 
duced the plan of general class discussions in 
order to find out what it was all about. The re- 
sult is a group of Applied Art Posters which ‘sold 
the idea of war to the people” of Hammond. It is 
an interesting and valuable presentation of a 
vital art subject. Turn to page 136. 


* By following the directions given, many in- 
teresting articles can be made for Christmas or 
other event; and at the same time the principles of 
design, color harmony, and other elements of art, 
applied and allied, may be discussed and, let us 
hope, absorbed. Some of these problems are: 


“Articles Made with Twisted Crepe Paper,” 
illustrated on page 125. This is a clever idea 
contributed by Jessie Beatty. With a little imagina- 
tion many articles besides those illustrated may be 
made of twisted crepe paper. 

“A Box Book” from the artistic workshop of 
Beula Wadsworth is a novelty within the ability of 
the younger children. Considerable originality is 
possible in carrying out this idea, so that each 
individual may give his or her work the personal 
touch. 

The “Letter Portfolio’’—a Junior Red Cross 
Project sent in by Bessie M. Wentzel, Supervisor 


NON-PRIORITY 


HANDICRAFT IDEAS 


Send for FREE Circular No. 25 listing many new 
materials and projects available at this time... . 


PLASTICS LEATHERCRAFT 
NON-FIRED CLAY BEADCRAFT 
MOULD MAKING AND CASTING 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING CORKCRAFT 
CELLULOID ETCHING 


and many others 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFT SERVICE, Inc 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling 
calf is restricted by Government order. 

Tryoneof these startling new low-priced leathers: 
El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight 
..attractive pebble grain finish...tools beautifully 

when only slightly damp. Available in black, 
brown, red, green or blue. Average size of skin 
.6 109 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 
&" gimp lacing, $0.85 per 50 yard spool. 
CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 
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LETTERING 


21 plates—15 different alphabets from simple 
single line letters up to the modern—arranged pro- 
gressively this folio is an excellent aid in teaching 
good lettering. Price $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1312 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Higgins “Techniques”: 37 pages, well over 


100 illustrations . . 


advanced techniques of all types of Higgins 


ink drawings with beautiful examples of 


50¢c 







each type. No artist, draftsman or 


teacher should be without it. Price 


Two BOOKS — 


. the ground work and 


every artist should own 


These two Higgins books give you the 
drawing and lettering techniques of famous 
artists and illustrators. Glance through 
them at your nearest stationery or art sup- 
ply store — or write directly 
to us. 





Higgins “Script and Manuscript Lettering”: 
32 distinctive script alphabets are only part of 
this fascinating book that is highly in demand 
by professionals and students. With its aid your 
Higgins Ink lettering will become -more dis 
tinctive, accurate and eye-catching. 50c 


HIGGINS 


. 
an peor 
‘ 


HIGGINS rx co. Ne. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Price 
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ew BOOKLET 


Tells the Complete Story of 
the Ideal Silk Screen Method 
for School Work 





SARGENT 
Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 
Printing Process 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen print- 
ing is most practicable for school work. 

@ Tells why the best results are obtainable 
through the silk screen process. 

@ Tells how to get beautiful transparent 
or opaque effects. 

@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen enables 
faster wash-up, speedier work. 

@ Contains complete instructions with illus- 
trations in color on how to obtain beauti- 
ful results with Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen printing with practically no 
experience. 


Y Send for FREE Instruction Folder Now! 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Mokers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OC) Send me Free copy of Instruction Folder on Water 
Base Silk Screen Process. 


Your School 


Your Nome .. 


School Arts, December 1943 


at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, not only gives the 




















students in the city schools something worth while 
to do, but also supplies a real need in various 
camps. This is an idea worthy of introduction into 
any arts and crafts program. 


Tie-dyed Kerchiefs and an Easy-to-make Knit- 
ting Bag are practica! articles for children in the 
grades to develop their skill in craft work and an 
appreciation of beauty and utility . . . Linoleum 
Block Printing on cloth happened to be a sixth- 
grade problem, but may readily be undertaken 
by older groups without loss of interest. 


DECEMBER COLOR PAGES 


Needless to remind you that there is a color 
insert in this December number. Beautiful re- 
productions of Gesso Art Craft and Color Cement 
Craft by the celebrated Editor and Associate 
Editor of School Arts. Their adjoining articles 
give directions for making this fascinating art 


craft. 


Subscribers will agree that this is a good 
Applied Arts and Crafts number. 


JANUARY 1944 


You will enjoy this number for it will echo the 
rural wholesome life of the middle-west. The 
latest addition to our board of Advisory Editors, 
Mrs. Bernice V. Setzer, Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, and President of the 
Western Arts Association, has organized the 
material for this January number. While Design 
and Decoration will be the dominating subjects, 
“Art on the Home Front’ will permeate the entire 
issue. Des Moines reflects a center where simpli- 
city of living is a virtue though it is one of the 
wealthiest cities per capita in the United States. 
How well Bernice Setzer is integrating this idea by 
manual creative art crafts throughout the schools 
of Des Moines is demonstrated by her work which 
will appear in the January issue of School Arts. 
It will contain thirty-six pages of articles fully 
illustrated by work produced by the pupils in the 
Des Moines schools under her direction. 


An Introduction has been prepared by the 
Superintendent of the Des Moines Schools, 
N. D. McCombs. 


Interpretative Costumes 


drawn in exquisite pen and ink 
from the studios of 


Rose N. and James W. Kerr 


1. EGYPT, GREECE and ROME 


Classic costumes from these three ancient coun 
tries to correlate with history, literature and home 
economics. 12 plates, size 7” x 10” $1.00 


2. THE ORIENT 


From Araby, Judea, Assyria, India and China, 
costumes of both men and women. 
12 plates, size 7” x 10” 


3. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 


Includes King Arthur and Robin Hood, as well as 
knights, ladies, Joan of Arc, minstrels and other 
important costumes of the middle ages. 


12 plates, size 7” x 10” 


$1.00 


$1.00 


4. AMERICAN COSTUME 


This charming folio includes women's caps, bon- 
nets and hats. Costumes from Puritan Days to 
the Civil War. 12 plates, size 7° x 10" $1.00 


5. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN 
COSTUMES 


A brand-new folio of costumes covering the elab- 
orate eras in European history. For use with liter- 
ature, history, dramatics, and home economics. 


12 plates, size 7” x 10’ $1.00 





Miniature Sets of the above In- 
terpretative Costumes for pupils’ 
notebooks 


12 plates each, size 444" x 514" 











Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient 

American Period 

Age of Chivalry | 
Renaissance 





$1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 1312 — 44 Portland St. Worcester 8, Mass. 


C) Enclosed is $5.00. Send the complete teacher's set. 


[) Please send sample Miniature Set of Costumes for 
which I enclose, $1.50 


Name 
School Address 
Post Office............ 
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NEW BOOKs- 








All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING WITH COLOR, 
by Henry Frankenfield. Published by Howard 
Hunt Pen Co., Camden, New Jersey. Price, 
50 cents. 

A booklet of 48 pages, well illustrated, all the 
color plates cut in linoleum and this issue is the 
second edition. The working plates show pro- 
gressive steps so that the student with this booklet 
can hardly go wrong. Booklet size, 6 by 9 inches. 


Twelve MOTIVATION & GUIDANCE SERIES, 
by Herbert Sorenson. Published by Grand 
Rapids Herald-Review, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Price, 25 cents per single copy or 12 for $2.50. 
Included in this series is: 

Why Study English? 

Why Study Mathematics? 

Why Study History? 

Why Study Biology? 

Why Study Physics and Chemistry? 
Why Study Languages? 

Why Study Social Sciences? 

Why Study Art and Music? 

Youth and the Practical Arts 


Youth and School Activities 

Why Go to School? 

How to Study 

The books are paper bound and have space for 
notes. Size of these booklets are 9 by 6 inches 
and they contain 12 to 16 pages each. 


SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTING, by Harry 
Sternberg. Publishers, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Price, $2.50. 

This is a technical book which give a simple 
and workable explanation of the medium of 
Screen printing or serigraph. The text is brief 
and points up the process. The book is well or- 
ganized and is based on visual appeal. Each step 
and each tool as introduced is clearly defined 
and shown in the many fine illustrations and 
photographs, which helps to make screen print- 
ing easy. The fine pictures speak as effectively 
as the words. 

This book deals mostly with one method, tusche, 
because it is the most suitable to freedom and 
directness for the production of color prints. 
However, the other techniques are outlined. The 
book contains 78 pages and is 1014 by 714 inches 
in size. 


LINE DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION, by 
Ashley (Ashley Havinden). Published by The 
Studio Publications, New York. Price, $3.50. 
This is a new, revised and enlarged edition of 

invaluable information for good line drawing. 

The principles are clearly expressed and each 

with a specially selected illustration demonstrat- 

ing the point to be learned. 
It includes materials for drawing in line and 
shows different treatment from simplest form of 





TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 





ART TEACHING BOOKS 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $9.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . 5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 2.50 


CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos 
MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey. 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . . 1.00 

Planning and Producing Posters, 
John deLemos . «~ wena 

Selling Art to the Community, 

Wadsworth . . 1.50 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey - Poole 4.50 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 


202 Art Metal Craft,17 plates . . $2.00 
109__—sC Block Printing, 17 plates, 844xll” 1.00 
116 ~Leathercraft, 17 plates, 84%xll” . 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1.00 


SAC 


A Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to \ 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1312 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Los 
ass., or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall! Sa. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 

ire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2, 





Milwa 
Newark 8, N.J. J 


ich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse 4 


SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 


301 Modern Art in Book Illustration $3.00 
303 Decorative Design. . . . moo 
304 Etching and Block Prints. . . 3.00 
307 NoveltiesandJewelry. . . . 3.00 
101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . 1.00 


102 Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates a 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 1.00 
108 How to Draw Human Head, lixl4” 1 
158 How to Draw Human Figure, 1lxl4” 1. 
157 Indian Arts—Chart, 24 plates. .70% 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates, 1 
120 Lettering, 21 plates ] 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates l. 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156% Old World Decorative Designs B. 
153  Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1. 50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 


eles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co."6900 Avalon Blvd 
ee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St, 

Hammett Co, 380 Jelliff Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 


Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 111] 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 


. N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. 


Genesee 


n CANADA at slightly higher prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 


1 ee oy 
Please send the following titles, numbers 
Enclosed in payment is $ 
Name 
School Address 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 


Edmonton 


[] Please send bill 


Position ‘ ee ee 


. City and State 
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line drawing, shading, tints application, variations 
of one drawing toned with washes (half-tone 
bleck), brush drawing (line and half-tone blocks) 
and combination line and half-tone blocks. Other 
chapters on “The Scraper-Board,” Book Illus. 
trating versus Press Advertising,”’ ‘The Use of 

Line as Applied to Posters and Fashion Drawing,”’ 

and many others. 

Analysis of technique of some 30 outstanding 
artists whose work is found in outstanding maga- 
zines. Some of those included are André Masson, 
Rockwell Kent, Grafstrém, Feliks Topolski, Tage 
Werner, George Price, and Picasso. 

There are 95 pages in the book. Size, 7!4 by 
10 inches. 

THE ARTS AND MAN, by Raymond S. Stites. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. Price, $4.50. 

The author has combined in this one book the 
art values and necessary sources for the use of art 
students and art educators. The bulk of the book 
makes it a reference volume and at the same 
time one that opens easily, reads easily, and 
offers an excellent choice of illustration. It also 
ties in, very well integrated, the arts of American 
continent primitive’s and emphasizes the archi- 
tectural arts relation throughout the ages with 
excellent examples. 

The subject plan is somewhat the style of the 
three Pijoan books whose books in Spanish were 





October 1, 1943 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
REQUIRED BY THE Act or ConGrREss oF Avoust 24, 1912 
Or Tue Scuoot Arts Maaazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 
State of Massachusetts, | 

County of Worcester, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of Tue Scnoot Arts 
MaGazine, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 


} ss 


management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
pon fe in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

NAME OF 


Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro deLemos, Stanford University, Calif. 


Managing Editor, Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 
That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 


vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the name and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna 8. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P. Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 

but also in cases a ere the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or In 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person oF 
corporation for —- ba such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 1D 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct oF 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That, the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails oF 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information # 
required from daily publications only). 

Paut F. GowarD, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day o 
September, 1943. 


[Seal] 


ALLISTON GREENE, 
Notary Public 
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at last translated into English and with their 
broader, more inclusive meaning, established a 
broader art appreciation in America. This one 
volume presents similar values in one copy plus 
the advantage of including later more modern art 
examples. 


Size of book, 7 by 10 inches, 872 pages. 


THE STUDIO ANNUAL 1942-3. The Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Price: paper $1.00, cloth $1.50. 

The book includes a gallery of Masterpieces, 
some in color. Some of those included are by 
Jakob Jordaens, Giovanni Bellini, Brozino, Peter 
De Wint, Paul Cezanne, Henri Matisse, Baraba 
Da Modena, and Beato Angelico. A section is 
devoted to an appreciation of Chinese Art, il- 
lustrated with paintings, figures, porcelain and 
Jade Pi. 

There are illustrations from the Book of Job by 
William Blake. Many beautiful photographs of 
snow scenes, gardens and the Taj Mahal. 

Then there is the short story, “The Diamond 
Necklace by Guy deMaupassant, and an excur- 
sion into the realm of childhood, poems compiled 
by Gerda Wattjen. 

Size of this book is 11!5 
tains 64 pages. 


ART FOR ALL, by Francis Grant Bartlett and 
Claude C. Crawford, edited by Ray Faulkner. 
Publishers, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York. 

Art is important in everything we do, because 
making this world of ours an attractive place to 
live is one of man’s greatest interests. Many 
people think Art is for a few. But since we are 
surrounded by it, it is well to learn how to use it 
to best advantage. 

Art for ALL is a book of Art appreciation as 
Related to Dress, Home, School and Work; each 
section is complete. Included in the book we 
first learn about dress, as ensemble, the fine 
points, as shoes, hat, accessories, etc. The shape 
you are in as minimizing the appearance of over- 
weight, adding curves to the straight figure, etc., 
and selecting and combining colors for harmony. 
Then comes the home, planning a home as a 
whole, views in and out of the four walls and a 
roof. The different rooms are planned for both 
comfort and beauty. In the school we use art in 
the school activities, posters, dramatic entertain- 
ments, social events, beautifying the classrooms, 
buildings and grounds and doing all assigned 
work in good taste. 

Art on the job is using art principles in the 
workaday world from turning out attractive prod- 
ucts. Merchandise displays, to the salesman sell- 
ing the wares. 

Finally the summarizing of Art elements and 
principles which include line, form, dark and 
light, color, etc. Drawings by Oscar Ogg. 

There are 271 pages and the size is 834 by 
74 inches. 


MAKE YOUR OWN. Everyday Art Series, Vol- 
ume 3, Ellen Langenbery Bolander. Published 
by Holden Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Price, $2.00. 

A practical book that helps bridge the gap so 
often existing between art as taught in the school 
and as it applies to everyday living. It gives many 
Suggestions and examples of art which will en- 
Courage the student to express his or her own 
Personality in the results obtained. This series 
of books present a great variety of information in 


@ very limited space, which is both useful to 


by 8 inches and con- 
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ST. LOUIS, 


Everything for “~ ART DEPARTMENT 


/'\ ARTISTS’ COLORS and MATERIALS 


QUALITY SINCE 1853 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS IN ALL MEDIUMS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF THE FINE ARTS 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


CATALOG VOL. 700 AND COLOR CARDS TO TEACHERS ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


ALTIMORE, MD. 

















student and layman in making useful things that 

have a definite dollar and cents value. 

There are 46 pages and the size of the book is 
10% by 814 inches. 

INDIANCRAFT, by W. Ben Hunt. Publisher, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Price, 
$2.75. 

The more than forty-five articles of Indian- 
craft described in this book resulted from the 
author’s delving into many unusual and half- 
forgotten sources of Indian lore. There are not 
only time-tested fascinating articles described, 
but authentic objects such as the Sioux ghost 
shirt, headdress, a different, more satisfactory 
method of tanning, and a short English-Sioux dice 
tionary, etc. The clear working drawings smooth 
out difficult construction; beautiful photographs 
show the attractiveness of the finished product. 
Councilors will enjoy Indiancraft which is {ull of 
ideas for Scouts and campers, both boys and girls, 
as well as those who like to make things. The size 
of this attractive craft book is 1044 by 7 inches 
and contains 124 pages. 


HANDICRAFTS OF THE SOUTHERN HIGH- 
LANDS. A book on Rural Arts, by Allen H. 
Eaton, published by Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. Price, $3.00. 

Anyone interested in crafts will greatly enjoy 
this book; especially now with travel limited it is 
like a trip through the Southland. This book deals 
particularly with the handicrafts of the Southern 
Appalachians with their pioneer background and 
especially with their modern revival and present- 
day practice. 

Handicrafts that mean making or improving a 
living and as a means toward self-expression and 
a richer life. 








The New American 
Style Craftbook 


for Leatherworkers 


APPLIED 
LEATHERCRAFT 


GRONEMAN 


In preparing this book, all the traditional weak- 
nesses of the standard craftbook were investigated 
and repaired from the modern point-of-view 
ILLUSTRATIONS of every too! process and each 
piece of material are shown with photographs, 
and other details with clear, dimensioned draw- 
ings——182 illustrations altogether, plus c section 
of desi PROJECTS include a complete chap 
ter on Boy Scout accessories as well as many other 
interesting articles. Geegraphical sources of 
leathers, economic factors, a unique step-by-step 


method of instruction for each project help make 
up a book on leatherwork that the craftsman will 
want to see and discover for himself! Send for a 
copy today. Attractive, sturdy cloth binding, 210 
pages, $2.50. 

Write for Special Craft Circular 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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The last section of the book deals with the 
handicraft movement in rural America toward 
fields of adult education and recreation. 

There are 112 full page illustrations, 8 in coior, 
the remainder in photogravure including 58 
photographs of mountain life and workers made 
especially for the book by Doris Ulmann, whose 
collection of photographs of craftsmen at work 
is unsurpassed. 

The size of this book is 914 by 64 inches and 
contains 370 pages. 
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Full Instructions for doing Color Cement Craft 
like that on page 126 


Color Cement 
Handicraft 


by Pedro and Reta deLemos 


You can make many of the articles commonly made by the 
pottery method in color with cement with these complete 





instructions yet no firing klin is required. 


Instructions are both written and illustrated. Equipment is of the simplest... 
in fact any kitchen has the equipment you need. 


You are shown how to make tiles, bowls, boxes, door stops, vases, paper weights, 


and many other articles. 


This book gives you one of the biggest $5.00 worth of new art adventures, new 
ideas ... it’s different. You'll find a brand-new medium in creative art craft. 


200 pages — 20 chapters — 51 pages of illustrations — $5.00 


Orders mailed direct to you by the publisher 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Worcester 8, Mass. 











Teach Creative Design with the Help of 


Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 























30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa ““T.”’ 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
for all-over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors... 18 sheets... 


Only $2.00 


Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 
School Arts Magazine, 1312 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 











TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
Pictorial Block Prints 


16 illustrated in- 
PICTORIAL struction plates 


BLOCK showing step-by- 
PRINT step methods 

with numerous 
PeoRO) LEMOS examples of the 
1 different block 
printing meth- 
ods which pro- 
duce the more 
successful re- 
sults. Extra 
plate in colors. 





Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 


Textile Decorating 


10 methods for 
putting designs i?enis . 
on cloth with un- / » 
usually success- 
ful results... 
includes block 
printing, stencil, 
batik, fabric 
paint and so on. 
8 detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
double size de- 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 


Catalog No. 119 $1.00 postpaid 


Leathercraft 

A group of 
RCRA T simple articles 
. with detailed 
working instruc- 
tions on how 
to make coin 
purses, book sup- 
ports, magazine 
covers, notebook 
covers, and table 
mats...17 plates 
in all...8 on 
methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 

and patterns. 


Catalog No. 116 $1.00 postpaid 


Art Metal Craft 


Only 7 essential 
tools are needed 
to do these metal 
craft projects 
successfully .. . 
candlesticks, 
paper knives, 
book supporis, 
desktrays, bowls 
and toys... 8 
plates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
tions...8 plates 
of projects in 
large size. 


Catalog No. 202 $2.00 postpaid 


School Arts 
1312 Printers]Bldg. Worcesterj8, Mass. 
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Here's the book for your Pan-American 
art work and appreciation classes 


Guatemala Arti Crafts 


by Pedro deLemos, Director Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 


Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
finger tips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat 
them up.” 


material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1312 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 




































How to get the best art teaching helps to use 
in your class ......a grand time saver 


The Art Teacher by Pedro deLemos 


This book of tested art teaching 
helps for the grades gives you the 
most successful lessons which other 
teachers have discovered. You can 
open THE ART TEACHER at random 
and find a new teaching suggestion. 

Imagine having in your hands 
ready for immediate use 492 pages 
—388 of these are illustrated and 68 


Correlation ideas are plentiful—use 
them in teaching health, civics, 
geography and history. It even 
shows you how to fit in inexpensive 
and waste materials like newspapers, 
tin cans, old suit boxes, scrap burlap 
and even snow if you are in the north- 
ern zone. This book is a working, 
illustrated library of school art. 






It's yours under two convenient 
purchase plans — $1 down — $2 a 
month for 4 consecutive months or 
$8 if payment is sent with order. 


of these in colors. You use materials 
you have — pen, pencil, crayon, 
water color, tempera, clay, paper, 
wood, cloth, just to name a few. 





MAIL COUPON NOW... . Pay as You Use Book 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1312 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


[) Here's my $1.00 — Send ART TEACHER — I'll pay $2.00 each 








17 Chapters Packed with teaching help 
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| month for next 4 months — total $9.00. 
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A New Pedro deLemos Book 


ready to help you .. . 500 art ideas 


CREATIVE ART GRAFTS 





= 
STS 


STEPS IN TOY MAKING 








Here is one of the most compact and complete books on simple crafts 
which Pedro deLemos has authored. You get illustrations and instructions 
for doing Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. This book is a time- 
saver too, because of its pictures you can find what you want by just 
turning the pages—note this in the typical pages shown above. 


8 pages in full colors give you 43 illustrated suggestions. 


Size 9” x 12” — 88 pages — 80 of which are filled with illustrations right up 
to the margins. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy of this new book 


SCHOOL ARTS = 1312 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send Pedro deLemos’ New Book 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


Enclosed is $3.75 | Send 10 copies for $33.75 
|] Please send bill to be paid in 30 days 


Name 
School Address 


Post Office Saree TET eee 





READERS’ INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


DECEMBER 1943 


ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 5-a 
Moore Institute of Art 2-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 2-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 3-a 
Eagle Pencil Company 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 5.a 
J. L. Hammett Company 5-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 7-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 4-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 5-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 3-a 
F. Weber Company 9-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 6-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Pacific Press Publishing Asso. 
House of Little Books 
Walter T. Foster . 


Manual Arts Press 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. . 7-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 5a 
Favor, Ruhl &Co. . 5.a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 5-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Co. : 2a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. ... ; 5-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 5a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co... Sa 
Universal Handicrafts Service . 6a 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Fellowscrafters, Inc. ar 6-8 
J. L. Hammett Company Sa 
Osborn Bros. 38 
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A new Poster book for only “2-** 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


MEET THE AUTHOR 
AND ARTIST 


lohn deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts 
Department at Polytechnic High School in 
San Francisco during which time he organ- 
ized the Poly Poster Club whose members 
won many awards in contests. 


At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- 
troduced Advertising Art and Poster Work 
into this fine arts school with enrollment in 
this new course jumping from 15 to 50 in the 
first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial 
Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School 
of Applied Arts to classes of Art Instructors 
and Supervisors from all parts of the United 


States. 


Secause of his success in poster instruction, 
he was asked to become Director of Art for 
the Latham Foundation. During the past 
fifteen years, he has conducted International 
Poster Contests for entries ranging from 
Kindergarten to Professionals. 


rhe recent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 
entries. Around 100,000 posters were ac- 
tually made but most districts enter only 
their best work. 


lhe U.S. Treasury has just awarded the 
Latham Foundation their Certificate for Dis- 
tinguished Service because of the outstanding 
success of its Victory Poster Contest. 
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by JOHN deLEMOS 








Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


In this new instruction type book you get the benefit of John 
deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
capacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 


Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 


All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
‘al instruction books on poster making which you have seen 

in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 


the past five years. 


It’s a teaching book—gives hints and helps about the basic 
elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 
ink, silk screen and air brush. 


Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 


which have been created to help the war. 


LIST OF CHAPTERS 


What makes a Good Poster? 
Planning Your Poster 
Values in Poster Work 
Color in Posters 
Pointers on Lettering 


Completing the Poster 
Spatter Work in Posters 
Silk Screen Work 

Posters done with Air Brush 


Send Your Order for the first New Book 
published on Posters in U.S. since 1939 


$9 19 postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


1312 Printers Building : : : : : : +: Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Other PRANG Essentials 
PRANG Tempera — Puts pep into your £ 


posters! An opaque water color in hues 

of intense brilliance. Covers completely 

and does not bleed, chip or crack—a 

medium of rare excellence. 

PRANG Powder Tempera —A_ high 

grade dry tempera —mixes easily with 

water. An economical and versatile medium, for all paint- 
ing purposes 

PRANG Textile Colors—— for decorating fabrics — 
clothes, personal accessories, household articles — for 
personal charm or beautifying the home, for gifts or for 
sale. Easy to do, washable. Send 25 cents to Dept. 56 
for fascinating new booklet, ‘DO IT YOURSELF.” 


THE AMERICAN Yi CRAYON 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, S33™®” SANDUSKY. OHI! 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


COMPANY 


Vv 


DALLAS 


T Here's something refreshing and exhilarating 
about a PRANG Water Color painting! 

For besides the clear, sparkling crispness of this 
famous medium, PRANG Water Colors give you 
those deep, rich, telling tones that put depth and 
character into your work. 

And, in addition, PRANG Water Colors have 
the harmony and balanced brilliance of the Tuned 
Palet. There's a tingling satisfaction in mixing the 
colors...no muddiness or dulling of color . .. the 
mixtures retain their clear brilliance. 

Your Water Color classes will experience unex- 
pected thrills in the strong, inspirational work they 
can do with PRANG, the famous first school Water 
Color that has never been surpassed. 


The paintings shown were done with PRANG 
Water Colors by students of Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. Don Brackett, teacher. 


OW PRANGD 








